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A\yeE FURPOSE IN OUR APRIL NUMBER TO 
¥ discuss thoroughly the situation down in Haiti and 
San Domingo. The time has come for a halt to be 
called to the reign of anarchy which now exists in the 
island. The United States Negro’s interest in affairs 
down there in the Negro Republic is perfectly natural, We want 
order down there for our own sakes. We are struggling in this 
country to be recognized as a class who ought to be allowed to 
participate in the affairs of the Government. If the confusion 
continues in Haiti and San Domingo where Negroes have fulj 
control of the government, this very condition of things will further 
prejudice the world against our cause. If we want to count on 
the moral support of civilization in our efforts to secure even-hand_ 

j justice, we must not have the bad example of this little Negro 
Republi: flaunted before the face of the world. What must be done? 
Our April number will contain the opinions of some very able men 
who have been studying the situation and searching for the right 
thing to recommend to civilization. Here are the names of some of 
those who will take up the cudgel on the situation: 

Hon. John S. Durham, LL.D., Former Minister to San Do- 
mingo and now Lawyer of the Spanish Treaty Claims, Cuba. Hon, 
T. Thomas Fortune, Editor of the New York Age and Former 
Special Commissioner to the Philippines. Mr. Wiliam Pickens, 
Studert in Yale University and winner of The Ten Eyck Prize for 
Oratory. Hon. Archibald H. Grimke, LL.D., Former Min ster 
to San Domingo, Lawyer and Author of the Biographies of Gar- 
rison and Douglas. 

While this discussion will be the leading feature of the next 
number, there wi'l be several other interesting articles. Among 
them is another able paper by Kelly Miller. You just can’t afford 
to dowithout this number. Indeed you can’t afford todo without 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW CONTRIBUTORS IN THIS NUMBER 


W.E 


BURGHARDT DuBoIs 

ranks among the leading s holars and thinkers of America. He is a grad- 
uate from Fisk and Harvard Universities and has also studied three years in 
the University Of Berlin. He has been a fellow at Harvard University, an 
assistant teacher at the University of Pennsylvania and a professor at Wil- 
berforce University. He at present occupies the chair of Sociology and 
Economics at Atlanta University Born on Northern soil and having imbib- 
ed liberal ideas abroad, Dr DuBois feels keenly the prejudices of the South- 
ern white man. He is the recognized leader of that group of leaiing Ne- 
groes who stand for manhood rights for their race without comprozise. He 


believes that the same kind of opportunities and education ought to be given 
to the black man as to any other race. Among his many writings the re- 
ports of The Atlanta Conferences, The Suppression of the Slave Trade, The 
Philadelphia Negro and The Souls of Black Folks rank as the best. The 
latter is a true interpretation of the aspirations and inspirations of a class of 
Negroes who long for the rights of men. 


MATTHEW W. GILBERT 


is one of the most brilliant Negro preachers in the country. He is a pro- 
found Greek scholar and a born orator. At present he is Dean of Theology 
and Professor of French in Benedict College, Columbia, S. C. Heis a grad- 
uate from Colgate University and has received the degree of Doctor of Divin 
ity from Guadaloupe College. —- 


Mrs. J. W. E. BOWEN 


E. L. 


is a graduate from the High and Normal Schools of Springfield, Massachu- 
setts and the Eberhardt Conservatory of Music, New York City. She was 
at one time Teacher of History and Literature in Tuskegee Institute and late 
Professor of Music in Clark University. She has written extensively upon 
Social and Moral Reform Questions. She is President of the W. C. T. U. of 
Georgia No. 2 and of the Colored Woman's Club, Atlanta. 


BLACKSHEAR 

is the Principal of Prairie View State Normal and Industrial College, Pi ‘+2 
View, Texas. Prof. Blackshear studied at Tabor College, Tabor Iowe 
graduating from a course there as a classmate to Editor H. R. Kealing of the 
A. M. E. Church Review. He is a teacher of note and is the honored Presi- 
dent of the Teachers’ Associatioa of his state. His poem in this number is 


particularly timely. 


T. THOMAS FORTUNE 


is a product of the ‘‘Storm and Oppression” p-riod of American history. He 
remembers vividly the Reconstruction Period and especially the dark days of 
that marauding organization called the Ku K'ux Klan At that time he 
was in Florida whese he was born. He fought his way up through life to 
his present position as editor and publisher of the New York Age, the most 
widely known and generally quoted Negro paper in America. Mr. Fortune 
has been identified with most of the great organizations for the improvement 
of the standing of the Negro in this country. He is one of the few Negroes 
who can get something out of politics in the United States _ A comb'nation 
of Negro, Caucasian and Indian, he is patient and long-suffering, pos:esses 
an indomitable will and hates every ‘‘pale face’ who hates the Negro. He 
is with Mr. Washington on the education question.. <a 
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Louisville and Nashville Railroad 


THE BEST LINE 


To Chicago, St. Louis, Louisville, 
Memphis, New Orleans, and 
ALL POINTS 


West and North, Northwest, 
South and Southwest. 
Daily Fast Vestibuled Train Service. 
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TICKETS 
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1904, the Frisco System [St. Louis and San 
Francisco Railroad] will sell reduced rate one 
way and round trip tickets from Atlanta, Birm- 
ingham and Memphis to points in Arkansas, 
Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma and Indian Terri- 


tories and Texas.. Write S. L. Parrott, Dis- 
trict Passenger Agent, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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For Literature and |: formation address 
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General Agent, 
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and the Southeast. 
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War in the The spell has been Russia, by landing troops in Korea 
Far East broken. Mars, in near the Yalu River, had already be- 

mailed coat, has be- come the aggressor and Japan’s attack 


gun his bloody sport again. The sons 


of Muscovy and Dia Nippon have 
ceased to reason together and have en- 
trusted their interests to the arbitra- 
ment of the Sword. The Far East has 
been transformed into a theatre of war 
and the barking of carnage dogs off 
Port Arthur, on the dead 
the murky mid-night of Feb. 8th, was 
a trumpet-voice testimony to 
world of the fact that the realization 
of Bellamy’s dream is yet far distant. 


stillness of 


the 


Hobbism is still the accepted doctrine 
of nations. Weary of the tergiversa- 
tions of the Mastodonian Nation which 
persisted in ignoring main issues, sick 
monotony of the 
phrases of 


of the meaningless 
far-fetched diplomats 
schooled in the art of deceiving, and 
utterly worn out waiting for a frank 
answer to her last note, Japan de- 
cided to life. As the 
Mikado says in his declaration to the 
world, “The absorption of Manchuria 
by Russia would render it impossible 
to maintain the 
If Russia became thoroughly and _per- 
manently established in China, Korea 
would be threatened, and the safety of 
Korea is to the safety of 
Japan.” So it is a fight for life. 
Sia was advocating peace,and prepar 
ing daily for war. The 
Japan’s note was purposelv delayed 
in order to gain time and it is doubt- 
ful if any answer ever left St. Peters- 
burg. Japan saw through the dupli- 
city and on February 6th ordered her 
minister to leave St. Petersburg. 


strike for her 


integrity of China. 


necessary 


Rus- 


answer to 


on Port Arthur was an answer to a 
challenge. 


The Battle of 
Port Arthur 


On the morning of 
February 9th Admi- 
ral Togo commenced 
Russian fleet at Port 
Arthur. The Russians were taken un- 
awares and the Japanese torpedo 
boats under the cover of the dark suc- 
ceeded in getting near enough to the 
ships of the enemy to torpedo them. 
Reports vary, but it is conceded that 
the Japs scored a brilliant victory 
which gave them superiority on the 
A report as late as the 15th of 
February ( the date of this writing) 
says that the Japs destroyed 12 ves- 
sels and captured 4. It is pretty cer- 
tain, that the Battle ships 
Retvizan, Czarevitsch, and Poltava and 
the Armored Cruisers Boyarin, Pol-. 
lada as well as the cruisers Novik, As- 
kold and Diana were badly damaged. 
Practically the whole squadron was 
put out of service. The Askold sank 
in 30 fathoms of water on February 
13th. 


firing upon the 


Sea. 


however, 


The Battle of On Tuesday, Feb- 


Chemulpo ruary 9th, there oc- 

curred another en- 
gagement at Chemulpo. Two Rus- 
sian ships, the first class Armored 


cruiser Variag and the torpedo gun 


vessel Korietz, attempted to steam 
out into open sea pass a_ Japanese 
squadron. A battle of two hours oc- 


curred with disasterous results to the 
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Russians. The two ships were badly 
disabled and blew up, and nearly two 
hundred men went down. 


Who Will Win At present the air is 

thick with rumors of 
great engagements, but aside from 
the Russians sinking a Japanese mer- 
chantman, there no au- 
thentic news. A staggering blow has 
been dealt the Russian navy and Ja- 
pan is wild with joy. entirely 
too early to say who is likely to win. 
It remains to be 


seems to be 


it 


how the land 
forces will compare when they meet. 
It is estimated that the regular army 
of Russia, the territorial reserves and 
the national militia 
the tremendous 
men! This is, in point of numbers, 
probably the greatest army _ in the 
world. Japan at best can muster only 
about 520,000 men. It remains yet to 
be seen whether this army of Japs, 
fired with patriotism, full of nervous 
energy, courageous and — skilful, can 
over come the hordes that Russia can 
pour over into Korea and Manchuria. 
Admiral Alexieff reported to His 
Majesty, February 12th, that the Rus- 
sian torpedo boat Yenisei was acciden- 
tally blown up in the harbor of Port 
Arthur and that four officers and nine- 
ty-one men were lost. While Ameri- 
ca will maintain strict neutrality, the 
people sympathise with the Japs. The 
Jews are so ill-treated in Russia that 
the world would be glad to see her 
licked. The Russians are the South- 
ern white men of Europe. They have 
tried to enlist sympathy on their side 
by pretending that there is danger of 
the “yellow man” dominating Europe 
as well as Asia. They have further 
tried to enlist sympathy by claiming 
that they were the of the 
Christian religion. Their race preju- 
dice leads them into savagery as does 
race prejudice everywhere. They are 
the crudest of white men, and in this 
age, heathenism is preferable to bar- 


seen 


would run up to 


number of 5,700,000 


sponsors 


barism. All Negroes as well as Jews 
ought to sympathise with the Japs 
on general principles. 

Whitaker 


The Suicide W right, 


of Wright the English \promo- 
ter, an hour after he 
had been convicted and sentenced to 


seven years penal servitude in prison, 
took a tablet of Potassium Cyanide 
and died. Wright violated the prin- 
ciples of honesty by the reckless over- 
capitalization of certain mining prop- 
erties. On two million dollars worth 
of property Wright issued certificates 
for sixty millions. paper 
tificates with their ficticious values 
were held by hundreds of small stock- 
holders when the callapse of the Lon- 
don and Globe Company came. 
Wright had defrauded many _ poor 
holders boldly and recklessly and he 
knew it. He was arrested, tried, con- 
victed and sentenced. 
himself rather than 
of prison servitude. 


These cer- 


He poisoned 
suffer the shame 

Wright’s fate 
simply shows the severity of English 
law. He would have escaped anything 
save a little mewspaper odium in our 
own country. The laws here are only 
for the helpless poor and in the South 
only for the Negro. 


The Balti- 
more Fire 


Fire broke out Sun- 
day morning, Febru 

ary 7th, in the base- 
ment of the dry goods store of Hurst 
& Co., of Baltimore City and before 
it could be checked over $125,000,000 
had gone up in smoke and ashes. The 
fire swept through the 
very heart of the great city and left 
seventy squares of the city in devas- 
tation. 


resistlessly 


Merchant princes of one day 
were almost beggars the next and so- 
called fire-proof sky-scrapers 
went down before the relentless flames 
like as many board cabins. The fire- 
men of Baltimore and neighboring 
cities fought heroically but could not 
check the flames for a 


whole day. 
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There seems to have been but little 
or no life lost. The Baltimore fire has 
been equaled in this country only by 
the Chicago fire of 1872 and the Bos- 
ton fire of 1871. 
thrown out of employment by this 
carnival of the fire fiend. 


50,000 people were 


The Cotton 
Craze 


January was a month 
in which speculators 
were simply cotton 
crazy. The bull speculators had by 
sheer boldness inspired the market 
with so much confidence that they 
were able to run the price of cotton 
up to 17 cents, higher than it had been 
And yet the price was 

Scenes at the stock 


since 1875. 
going higher. 
exchanges in New York and New Or- 
leans were unprecedented in_ their 
wildness. Prices leaped up 10 and 20 
points at a time one day and the next 
they came down like a toboggan. 
When the prices were going up every 
little speculator was trying to buy and 
when the slump would come pande- 
monium reigned in the 
everybody was trying to unload. Sul- 


market and 


ly and Brown had the market so per- 
fectly cornered that their very pres- 
ence in the market was sufficient to 
rally prices. But this period of violent 
alternancy came to an end on February 
gth when the census figures were pub- 
lished and showed that there was 
much more cotton raised last vear 
than the bulls had supposed. This 
caused the wildest disorder in cotton 
circles and prices fel] at once from 17 
to 13 cents. Thus the wildest and bold- 
est speculation known in the history 
of cotton selling collapsed leaving the 
“yearling” poorer than 
ever and the bulls richer than ever. 


speculators 


The spinners and manufacturers were 
caught in the trap, for they had 
bought thousands of bales of cotton 
at prices which were far above what 
will now bring that are 
made of cotton. It will bea long time 
before the market will be so wild and 


the gC ods 


over-burdened again as it was in Jan- 
uary and the first of February. 
The Villainy James K. Vardaman, 
of Vardaman who made the con- 
demnation of Negro 
education his principal campaign issue 
last summer, having been elected gov- 
ernor, was inaugurated last month at 
Jackson, Mississippi. His inaugural 
address was unsurpassed in its bitter- 
nes toward the Negro people and he 
quoted statistics which were false and 
misleading. He is against Negro edu- 
cation and claims that it breeds crime 
Shortly after he took 
his seat as governor he wrote a vio- 
lent and reactionary article to Leslie’s 
Weekly in which he used the word 
“nigger” all the way through the ar- 
ticle. It is remarkable that the exe- 
crable stuff should have found its way 
to the public through one of the leading 
weeklies of the country. It seems as 
if the national 


and laziness. 


conscience is dead. 
Tolstoi was about right when he said, 
“The ideals of the American people 
perished in a single generation.” 


The Doddsville At Doddsville, Mis- 
Savagery sissippi, February 
7th, Luther Holbert 
and his wife were burned at the stake 
by an infuriated mob of 1,000 white 
men. Holbert’s crime was. that of 
killing a white planter named James 
Eastland and John Carr, a Negro. 
Press accounts differ as to the cause 
of the altercation which brought on 
the shooting, but we have seen and 


talked with a prominent and _ reliable 
white man who was in that part of 
Mississippi when the mob was scour- 
ing the swamps for the Negro and his 
wife. He had a personal conversation 
with some of the members of the mob. 
Here is the way he tells the story: 
Holbert had persuaded a Negro whom 
Eastland held in involuntary servitude 
to leave the white planter, telling him 
that no man could make him work 
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for him against his will. Eastland 
claimed that this Negro owed him and 
had to stay and work out the debt. 
Going to Holbert’s home where the 
runaway Negro was sick in bed, East- 
land attempted to drag him forth and 
carry him back to his plantation. Hol- 
bert remonstrated with him to leave 
the sick man, but Eastland persisted 
and further, started to give Holbert a 
lesson about how to keep quiet and al- 
low white men to do what they pleas- 
ed. In the altercation and under 
great excitement Holbert shot East- 
land and accidentally killed Carr. 
Realizing what he had done, Holbert 
set out on foot through the swamps 
and cane breaks to save his life, and 
his wife, dressed like a man, followed 
him with dog-like devotion. Persued 
by a wild mob and bloodhounds they 
traveled on foot 100 miles, and being 
utterly worn out, fell asleep in a piece 
of woods. Two cowardly Negroes 

one a woman and innocent of any 
crime whatever save that she was de- 
voted to her husband—were overtaken 
asleep by 1,000 brave (7) white men, 
dragged, before they had time to pray, 
to a Negro church yard and, right un- 
der the shadow of the dome of the 
house of God, they were tied to the 
stake and burned to death amid the 
wild orgies of this brave (?) army. 
On the “man chase” the day before the 
burning, two innocent Negroes were 
shot to death like mad dogs because 
they refused to surrender themselves 
up to a crowd of men transformed in 
to demons by mean whiskey and race 
prejudice. Thus two innocent men, 
one innocent woman, and another man 
whose greatest crime was man slaugh- 
ter, have been summarily dealt with 
by a mob. There is no “usual crime” 
in this. But nothing is too low and 
barbarous in a state where public sen- 
timent is at such a low ebb that a man 
like Vardaman can be overwhelmingly 
elected to the highest position in the 
gift of the so-called “Commonwealth.” 
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There is a growing feeling among Ne- 
groes that something must be done. 
Almost anything is preferable to the 
shameless, bare-faced humiliations that 
are heaped upon the race. Whether 
there is to be a general higira of black 
men from that sin-stricken section, a 
determined stand for right, or a sur 
render to serfdom, we cannot tell. 

The Delaware 
Firebrand 


On February 2, Rev. 
Robert A. 
paster of Olivet Pres- 
byterian church of Wilmington, Del- 
aware, was tried before the New Cas 
tle Presbytery for inciting a mob to 
lynch George White, the murderer of 
Miss Helen Bishop. The lynching 
was directly traceable to a sermon 
which Mr. Elwood = preached on, 
“Should the Murderer of Miss Helen 
Bishop be Lynched?” He was found 
guilty of unministerial and unchris- 


Elwood, 


tian conduct, of lessening respect for 
law and authority and of advocating 
lynching, and yet the Presbytery sim- 
ply recommended that he “be more 
careful in the future.” It seems as if 
this firebrand stili goes on preaching 
to Christian people as an ordinary 
minister of the great Presbyterian 
church and in the State of Delaware 
at that. 

The Restoration On January 27th 
of the Indian- [President Roosevelt 
cla Post-office sent to the Senate 
the name of Dr. W. B. Martin to be 
Post Master at Indiananola, Miss. It 
will be recalled that this is the office 
that was closed by the President over 
a year ago because a lawless class of 
whites threatened the, life of Mrs. 
Minnie Cox, the then colored Post 
Mistress. Mrs. Cox resigned under 
these threats and the office was closed 
until law and order should find a lit- 
tle respect in that community regard- 
less of color. But Mrs. Cox contin 
ued to receive her pay. However, she 
knew the community and, remember- 


’ 








in 
lit 
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ing the fate of Baker of South Caro- 
lina, she refused to accept a re-nom- 
ination. In this case, Dr. Martin, her 
white bondsman and the man who had 
stood by her all along, received the 
appointment. Colored people in gen- 
eral express regrets that the case end- 
ed as it did and yet they are glad that 
this lawless element in Indianola was 
made to suffer a little inconvenience 
and that Mrs. Cox practically dictated 
who should be her successor. 


The Death of ‘The demise of Sena- 
Senator Hanna tor Marcus Alonza 

Hanna Monday, Feb- 
ruary 15th, removed from American 
public life one of the most distinguish- 
ed men of the present age. Senator 
Hanna was born at Lisbon, Ohio, 66 
years ago. He came of a distinctly 
business family and his business ability 
was one of his great qualities. Mr. 
Hanna’s national prominence dates 
back to 1896 when at the National 
Republican Convention at St. Louis, 
by his activity, he secured the nomina- 
Wiliam 
MecWindley, for the presidency. Soon 


tion of his personal friend, 


after the convention he was’ made 
chairman of the National Republican 
Committee and he held this position 
at his death. In 1897 he was appoint- 
ed to fill out the unexpired term of 
John Sherman in the United States 
Senate and was upon the expiration 
of his term overwhelmingly elected. 
Senator Hanna was not an orator nor 
a great statesman as the world would 
have it. He was a great business man, 
a ereat adviser of men and a faithful 
and true friend \t his death he held 
controlling interests in street railways, 
in banking establishments and ship 
building concerns. He belonged to 
that class of rich men who cared for 
the poor. He was a great figure in a 
commercial age and believed in honest 
business corporations and combina- 
tions, but he also believed in a man’s 
chance for the laboring man. Tis last 


years were spent in trying to harmon- 
ize and bring on friendly terms capi- 
tal and labor. By his conduct he lived 
down the slanders of the cartoonist 
and irresponsible reporter and enshrin- 
ed his memory in the hearts of the 
common people. His death is a dis- 
tinct loss to the Nation and an even 
greater loss to the Republican party. 
As Horace would say: “He has re- 
visited the Vast Ocean.” The colored 
people, to whom he was ever kind 
and true, can consistently say, “Peace 


to his ashes.” 


The Political 
Situation 


With the election 
practically at our 

door, the Demo- 
crats are still as far apart as ever. 
Bryan, who controls a large wing of 
the party, says that the Kansas City 
platform must be re-affirmed. This 
has provoked protests from the reor- 
ganizers and from many who voted 
for Bryan before, but who would like 
to win this year regardless of princi- 
ples. Parker has no issue. He is 
simply a big, silent Democrat. Gor- 
man is advocating Negro disfranchise- 
ment and a_ negative policy on all 
great questions of State. Hearst alone 
seems to have made headway as a 
favorable candidate, and this is very 
distasteful to the conservative Demo- 
crats. He is practically buying his 
way to the nomination. He is a typical 
man of his party, for he stands for all 
that is yellow and sensational. The 
Republicans have but one candidate 
and that is Theodore Roosevelt. There 
has been considerable differences be- 
tween Mr. Roosevelt and 
Hanna—in the democratic papers— 
but now that Mr. Hanna is dead, 
everybody concedes that Roosevelt will 
be nominated at Chicago. And among 
Republicans, and some Democrats too, 
it is generally believed, as Mr. Bede 


Senator 


of Minnesota in his maiden speech in 
the House the other week declared, 
that “The returns from the West for 
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Roosevelt will be simply supplemen- 
tal census figures.” 

Other News The dead lock was 
in Brief broken in the Mary- 


land General Assem- 
bly February 4th, when Isadore Ray- 
ner was elected as United States Sen- 
ator to succeed Louis McComas. Mr. 
Rayner was Admiral Schley’s counsel 
or during the famous Naval Court of 
Inquiry. 

Qn January 25th a terrific explosion 
in the passageways of the Hardwick 
mine of the Alleghany Coal Company, 
at Cheswick, Pa., caused the death of 
between 150 and 200 miners. 
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The San Domingo insurgents fired 
on the Cruiser Yaukee of the United 
States Navy on the morning of Feb 
ruary Ist, and killed one of the engin 
eers. It is thought that the United 
States will call a halt to this condition 
of affairs even if drastic means have to 
be resorted to. 


a disastrous 
\labama 


killing 37 people and wounding a hun 


On the 28th of January 


tornado visited Moundsville, 


dred or more. There was only one 


building, a drug store, left standing 


in the whole place. 


March’ Blossoms 


By Silas X. 


Ho, blustering March, 


you've come 
again 

With snow and sleet, and wind and 
rain! 


Damp earth beneath, gray skies above, 
Say, what have you that | may love? 


‘HlHere violets 
white 
\re gaily dancing 


And 


love, 


blue, 


7 


oy d 


“Be hold m\ 


plied, 


bloss ms . 


March re 


\s he hood 


tossed his snow-capped 
aside, 

“There, see the crocus shyly peeps, 
\nd the arbutus sweetly sleeps.” 


and = snowdrops 


» the light. 
urely, sir, the 


flowers you'll 


Whatever skies may be above.” 











The Atlanta Conferences 


By W. E. Burghardt DuBois 


The present condition of sociologic- 
al study is peculiar and in many res- 
Amid a multitude of in 
teresting facts and conditions we are 


pects critical. 


groping after a science—after reliable 
methods of observation and measure- 
ment, and after some enlightening way 
of systematizing and arranging the 
mass of accumulated material. More- 
over the very immensity of the task 
gives us pause. What after all are 
we trying to do but to make 
human action? And 
yet such a_ task 


a science of 
seems SO pre- 
posterous that there is scarce a 
sociologist the world over that would 
acknowledge such a_ plan. Rather, 
turning from so stratling a task, they 
have assured the world that their ob- 
ject is to study a certain metaphysical 
entity called society—and when they 
have been asked earnestly and rather 
insistently just what society is, they 
have replied in language at once cu 
rious, mystical and at times contradic- 
tory. Has not the time come how 
ever when we should face our prob- 
lem? In reality we seek to know how 
much of natural law there is in human 
conduct. Sociology is the science that 
seeks to measure the limits of chance 
in human action, or if you will excuse 
the paradox, it is the science of free 
will, Leaving then the definition of 
the science in this rather stupendous 
form we must turn to the fact that in 
reality we have sought to build upon 
a plan the breadth of which is not lim- 
ited even by the ends of the world; and 
have taken all human @ction for our 
province and made the endeavor to col. 
late and systematize the facts of hu- 
man progress and organization; and 
the result is two sorts of sociologica! 
material—a_ number of thick books 
full of generalization more or less true 
and more or less systematic, but all 


liable to the same criticism, namely 
that while they have said many things 
well, they have neither permanently 
increased the amount of our own 
knowledge nor introduced in the maze 
of fact any iluminating system or satis- 
fying interpretation. On the other hand 
we have a growing tangled mass of 
facts arising from social  investiga- 
tions, of all degress of worth and re- 
liability, bewildering in their quantity 
and baffling in their hidden meaning. 

Now the work of the next fifty years 
is to bring theory and practice in so- 
ciology nearer together, to connect 
more logically the statement and the 
demonstration and to make in truth 
the science of human action a true and 
systematic statement of the verifiable 
facts as ascertained by observation and 
measurement. 

Now to bring about this result it 
is certain that we cannot at once com- 
pass all human action in time and 
eternity—the field is too vast and 
much valuable time has already been 
wasted in trying to do the impossible 
under the briliant but questionable 
leadership of Herbert Spencer. We 
must more and more school ourselves 
to the minute study of limited fields of 
human action, where observation and 
accurate measurement are possible and 
where real illuminating 
can be had. The careful exhaustive 
study of the isolated group then is the 
ideal of the sociologist of the 20th 


knowledge 


century—from that may come a real 
knowledge of natural law as locally 
manifest—a glimpse and revelation of 
rythm beyond this little center and at 
last careful, cautious generalization 
and formulation. 

lor such work there lies before the 
sociologist of the United States a pe- 
culiar opportunity. We have here 
going on before our eyes the evolu- 
tion of a vast group of men from sim- 
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pler primitive conditions to higher 
more complex civilization. I think it 
may safely be asserted that never in 
the history of the modern world has 
there been presented to men of a 
great nation so rare an opportunity to 
observe and measure and study the 
evolution of a great branch of the hu- 
man race as is given to Americans 
in the study of the American Negro. 
Here is a crucial test on a scale that 
is astounding and under circumstances 
peculiarly fortunate. By reason of 
color and color prejudice the group is 
isolated—by reason of incentive to 
change, the changes are rapid = and 
kaleidoscopic; by reason of the peculiar 
environment, the action and reaction 
of social forces are seen and can be 
measured with more than usual ease. 
What is human progress and how is 
it emphasized? How do nations rise 
and fall? What is the meaning and 
value of certain human actions? Is 
there rythm and law in the mass of the 
deeds of men—and if so how can_ it 
best be measured and stated—all such 
questions can be studied and answered 
in the case of the American Negro, if 
he shall be studied closely enough in 
a way to enlighten science and inspire 
philanthropy. Instead of vainly at 
tacking the whole race mass of the 
world—instead of vainly seeking to at 
tack the problems of social relations 
among all men and all peoples at all 
times, why in the name of common 
sense, does it not occur to American 
sociologists that their time and labor 
would be infinitely more effective for 
real scientific advance if applied to the 
study of the one rapidly developing 
group of people? 

Instead of this nothing can exceed 
our remarkable and reprehensible ig- 
norance of the Negro people. Even 
for the purposes of practical philan- 
thropy, for the aid of education the- 
ories, for the knowledge of rare char- 
acteristics our ignorance is astound- 
ing. If the Negroes were still lost in 
the forests of central Africa we could 
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have a government commission to go 
and measure their heads, but with 10 
millions of them here under your noses 
[ have in the past besought the Uni 
versities almost in vain to spend a 
single cent in a rational study of their 
characteristics and conditions. We 
can go to the South Sea Islands half 
way around the world and beat and 
shoot a weak people longing for free- 
dom into the slavery of American color 
prejudice at the cost of hundreds of 
millions, and yet at Atlanta Univer 
sity we beg annually and beg in vain 
for the paltry sum of $500 simply to 


aid us in replacing gross and_ vindic- 
tive ignorance of race conditions wit! 
enlightening knowledge and system 
atic observation. There is no question 
before the scientific world in regard to 
which there is more guess work and 
wild theorizing than in regard to 
causes and characteristics of the di 
verse human species. And yet here 
in America we have not only the op 
portunity to observe and measure 
nearly all the world’s great races in 
juxta-position, but more than that to 


watch a long and intricate process of 


amalgamation carried on hundreds of 
vears and resulting in millions of men 
of mixed blood. And yet because the 
subject of amalgamation with black 
races is a sore point with us, we have 
hitherto utterly neglected and thrown 
away every opportunity to study and 
know this vast mulatto population and 
have deliberately and doggedly based 
our statements and conclusions con- 
cerning this class upon pure fiction or 
unvarnished lies. We do not even 
know the number of mixed bloods, the 
extent of the mixture, the character- 
istics, stature, or ability of the mixed; 
and yet there is scarcely a man or wo- 
man who would not be able or willing 
at a moment’s notice to express a full 
and definite opinion concerning Amer- 
ican Mulattoes, both here and every- 
where, in time and eternity. 

Such an attitude is allowable to 
the ignorant—it is expected among 
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uncultivated 
masses of men, but it is not expected 
of the scientific leaders of a great na- 
tion. On the contrary, it is fair to 
ask of them, first, to approach the ques- 


horses and among the 


tion of the scientific study of a great 
race with open-mindedness and simple- 
hearted desire for truth, and in the 
second place that they let slip no such 
opportunity as this of widening the 
narrow boundaries of scientific truth. 
It is of course perfectly clear as to 
why scientific men have long fought 
shy of this field. The presence of the 
Negro in America has long been the 
subject of bitter and repeated contro 
versy—of war and hate, of strife and 
turmoil. It has been said that so dan 
gerous a field, where feelings were 
deep-seated and turbulent, was not the 
place for scientific calm of clear headed 
investigation. The nation will come to 
see—I trust is already beginning to 
realize—that this is a mistake; that 
no subject is so intricate and danger- 
ous, as not to be infinitely more ap- 
proachable in the clear light of know- 
ledge than in the fog of prejudice and 
bitter feeling, and that the first bus- 
iness of any nation distracted by a 
great social problem is thoroughly to 
study and understand this problem. 
The study of men however, is pecu- 
liar in being especially liable to the 
influences of prejudice which 
the inevitable scientific assumption 
with which all investigators must start 


makes 


difficult to agree upon. For instance, 
if the Negroes are not ordinary hu- 
man beings, if their development is 
simply the retrogression of an inferior 
people, and the only possible future for 
the Negro, a future .of inferiority, de- 
cline and death, then it is manifest 
that a study of such 4 group, while 
still of interest and scientific value is 
of less pressing and immediate neces 
sity than the study of a group which 
is distinctly recognized as belonging 
to the great human family, whose ad- 
vancement is possible, and whose fu- 
ture depends on its own efforts and the 


fairness and reasonableness of the dom- 
inant and surrounding group. 

Now some assumptions of this kind 
are necessary. They must be held 
tentatively ever subject to change 
and revision; and yet the scientific in- 
vestigation must start with them. 
Now we at Atlanta University in mak 
ing some small beginning toward the 
scientific study of the American Negro 
have made certain tentative assump 
tions. We have assumed that the Ne- 
ero is a constituent member of the 
great human family, that he is capable 
of advancement and development, that 
mulattoes are not necessarily degen- 
erates and that it is perfectly possible 
for the Negro people to become a great 
and civilized group. 
assumptions we 


In making these 
have kept before us 
the facts that every student knows, 
namely: That there is no adequate 
historical warrant for pronouncing the 
Negro race inferior to the other races 
of the world in a sense of unalterable 
destiny. To be sure w e do not dog- 
matically assert what place the Negro 
really occupies in the human scale. 
We merely assume that clear evi- 
dence to the contrary being absolute- 
ly wanting, it is fair to place a great 
race of men who have for centuries 
come in contact with the world’s 
greatest civilizations as a part and par- 
cel of that world of men. We assume 
further the Negro’s capability of ad- 
vancement, not so much because of the 
progress he has already made, as be- 
cause of the repeated failure of those 
theories that have placed metes and 
bounds to his development. We as- 
sume the essential manhood and ca- 
pabilities of mulattoes because in the 
history of the race no differences be- 
tween the blacks and half-bloods have 
been clearly enough established to war- 
rant other assumptions. And above 
all we assume that given such effort 
as the Negroes are capable of and such 
response as the environment may 
give, the black people of the land wil! 
become as civilized as their fellows. 
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We assume this because all the evi- 
dence which is reliable, points this 
way and the evidence on the other 
side is rather wish and prejudice than 
fact and observation. 

Now, as I have said before, we take 
none of these positions dogmatically. 
We never consciously conceal an un- 
pleasant truth that militates against 
our assumptions, nor do we allow our- 
selves to be swept by the prevailing 
dislike of the race into conclusions un- 
warranted by the facts or beyond the 
evidence. We are seeking the truth and 
seeking it despite the urging of friends 
and clamor of enemies; and in this 
seeking we demand and think we de- 
serve the sympathy and aid of scien- 
tific men. 

The object of the Atlanta Confer- 
ence is to study the American Negro. 
The method employed is to divide the 
various aspects of his social condition 
into ten great subjects. To treat one 
of these subjects each year as carefully 
and exhaustively as means will allow 
until the cycle is completed. To begin 
then again on the same cycle for a 
second ten years. So that in the 
course of a century, if the work is well 
done we shall have a continuous re- 
cord on the condition and development 
of a group of 10 to 20 millions of men 





a body of sociological material un- 
surpassed in human annals. Such an 
ambitious program is of course diffi- 
cult to realize. We have, however 
reached already the eighth year of the 
first cycle and have published seven 
reports and have the eighth in prepa- 
ration; the sequence of subjects 
studied has not been altogether logic- 
al but will in the end be exhaustive. 

In 1896 we studied the subject of 
health among the Negroes; in 1897, 
the subject of homes; in 1898, the 
question of organization; in 1899, the 
economic development in business 
lines; in 1900 the higher education of 
Negroes; in 1go1, the common 
schools and in 1902, another phase of 
the economic developments--the Negro 
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artisans. In 1903 we investigated the 
Negro church, and have still to take 
up the subjects of crime and the suf 
We shall then begin the cycle 
again, studying in succession for the 


frage. 


second decade, health, homes, occupa 
tions, organizations, 
and suffrage. 

We have been greatly hampered in 


religion, crim 


this work as I have intimated.  I‘irst 
we have been unable as yet to con 
vince any considerable number of the 
American people of the burning neces 
sity of work of this sort and its deep 
scientific significance. We do not pre 
tend that Atlanta University is the 
only fit centre for this work or that we 
are doing it in the best way. We do 
contend that the work ought to be 
done and that we are doing it bet 
ter than any one else is trying. We 
receive some encouragement: the li- 
braries are buying our reports; news- 
papers and periodicals are at times will- 
ing to assist in spreading our results 
and scientific workers give us aid and 
sympathy. The mass of thinking peo- 
ple, however, fail to realize the true 
significance of an attempt to study 
systematically the greatest social prob- 
lem that has every faced a great mod- 
ern nation. We raise with difficulty 
$250 to $350 annually to carry on the 
work and we are not sure how long 
even that meagre sum will be forth- 


coming. Nevertheless, by the volun- 
tary co-operation of Negro college 


bred men throughout the land and the 
goodness of other persons black and 
white we have succeeded in 
some reliable work. 


doing 


The work on death rates was our 
first effort and necessarily limited. 
The study of homes and social condi- 
tions, however, was better done and 
its results were published by the 
United States Bureau of Labor, be- 
sides the papers in our report ‘The 
study of efforts at organization and 
social betterment entered a unique 
field and showed with interesting de- 


tail the progress of civilizing a group 
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of men in the simple matters of every 
day life. In the economic field we 
sought to study the efforts by which 
the driven slave when emancipated had 
been made to become himself a mas- 
ter of men in the modern economic 
world. It was a story of struggle, fail- 
ure and success and threw no little 
light on economic development in gen- 
eral. Then came a study of education; 
how far the higher training of Negroes 
fitting of unfitting men for real work— 
was an undue number studying Latin 
and Greek and was an appalling num- 
ber of colleges opening their doors to 
black men. ‘The result of this report 
corrected many misapprehensions. It 
showed only 2,500 college graduates 
among nine million of people, which 
does not look particularly alarming. 
It showed that fully 90 per cent. of 
them were in useful regular occupa- 
tions and were property holders and 
respected citizens. It showed that 
there were too many Negro colleges 
of poor ranks and too few of high rank 
and adequate equipment. We showed 
the history of the public school for 
both races in the rural districts of the 
South and we insisted upon the novel, 
but as we think perfectly clear, propo- 
sition that Negro taxes, direct and in- 
direct have since the war, entirely 
paid for Negro schools and that they 
have in no sense been a burden on the 
white tax payer. In 1902 we took up 
the subject of the Negro Artisan. We 
investigated the work of industrial 
schools, received returns from every 


National Trades Union in America and, 


three-fourths of the city central labor 
councils; in conjunction with the 
greatest Southern Industrial paper, the 
Chattanooga Tradesman, we made an 
investigation among 
skilled Negro labor and finally corres- 
panded with thousands of Negro arti- 
sans. The report on the Negro church 
is in press. 


Such has been the work of the At- 
lanta Conference. 


employees of 


I cannot hope of 
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course that our work has been entirely 
free from bias. I am a Negro and a 
Negro’s son and I make no effort to 
conceal the fact that I believe most 
thoroughly in the capabilities and pos- 
sibilities of my race. Nor is the belief 
wholly a matter of blood and preju- 
dice, but is based on the intimate asso- 
ciation in all relations of life with tens 
of thousands of my own race and with 
thousands of other races where I have 
had no ordinary means of knowledge 
and comparison. Nevertheless it is 
quite natural that I should have a ten- 
dency to see the bright side and em- 
phasize the favorable points. Not- 
withstanding this I am sure that neith- 
er | nor my colleagues have ever con- 
scientiously colored our reports or 
added one jot or tittle to the plain 
import of facts. This which we 
have striven to do ourselves is all we 
ask of others. We urge and invite all 
men of science into the field, but we 
plead for men of science—not for busy 
bodies, not for men with theories to 
sustain or prejudices to strengthen. We 
sincerely regret that there has been a 
tendency for so many men without 
adequate scientific knowledge and 
without conscientious study to pro- 
nounce public opinions and put gratui- 
tious slurs on me and my people 
which were as insulting to us as they 
were to. their own 
tions 


scientific reputa- 


It is to be sincerely hoped that the 
day is rapidly passing when people will 
be listened to on great scientific ques- 
tions unless they have prepared what 
they have to say consc:entiously and 
thoroughly. We cannot as a nation 
afford to add to our reputation for 
carelessness and disregard of plain 
truth and duty. Here are nine millions 
of men among us. It is our duty to 
know them before we pre-judge them 
and as I have said before there is but 
one coward on earth and that is the 
coward that dare not know. : 

Next May we are going to hold a 
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Conference on Negro Crime. We are 
going to try to study it conscientious- 
ly and fearlessly. We invite all to 


The Moral of 


sy W.S. Se 


The pages of the world’s history are 
sown thick with the deeds that record 
man’s inhumanity to man. ‘The array 
of pitiless facts reach from the earliest 
dawn down to the present. In the 
march of races through barbarism and 
civilization the stronger ones have in- 
variably sought to enslave, to crush, to 
annihilate the weaker. Wherever there 
has been found a governing, ruling 
class, it has sought by every means in 
its power to keep another class or 
classes under subjection. ‘The forms 
of servitude have been various, but in 
all, the methods used to obtain the end 
have tended to harshness, terrorism 
and brutality. On the other hand, his- 
tory is also replete with conspiracies 
and insurrections, through which the 
oppressed ones have endeavored to ob- 
tain freedom and natural rights. 

This shows on one side the posses- 
sion of an innate desire to be one’s own 
master which everywhere urges to re- 
volt against oppression, and, on the 
other hand, there is plainly evident the 
mingling of the brute nature with 
man’s, which makes men tyrannical and 
ferocious. And as natures grow by 
what they feed upon, so we see the 
despotic spirit growing by exercise, 
and ideas of superiority inflated by 
dwelling upon them, which irritation 
and unrest increased until the limit of 
endurance is reached. 

Over and over again the lesson has 
been set for nations in the march of 
conquest, but again and again their 
experience has failed to impress suc- 
ceeding ones. Power has always be- 
come inhuman, and the weak have 
been refused their rights and pushed 


come to conference—white and black, 
Northerners and Southerners. Will 
vou come? 


Race Conflict 


arborough 


to the wall, oftimes with fiendish de 
light. Nation against nation, race 
against race we find them pitted, un- 
til in one way or another the struggle 
comes to an end. 

The servile wars of Rome are but 
an example of the point in question 

wars in which some of the most 
bloody cruelties known to man were 
perpetrated. The recent sway of th 
Boers in Africa furnishes another il 
lustration. These early Dutch settlers 
of Africa almost stamped out the very 
life of the French Protestants—the 
Huguenots who were exiled in the dark 
continent—forbidding them even to 
speak their native tongue in petition 
or worship, and establishing a system 
of espionage in every household until 
every vestige of national sentiment was 
crushed out. These same Dutch ty 
rants had once fought a bitter fight for 
political and religious freedom. As for 
the native African, these Boers simply 
made of them beasts of burden, sub- 
jecting them to most inhuman treat 
ment, spurning, maltreating them and 
heaping upon them every indignity be 
cause of their color and race. Spanish 
misrule and tyranny for centuries 
crushed the weaker races in every 
province over which Spain has sway, 
until Cuba became synonymous with 
heartless opression, and the reign of 
the same brutality in the Phillipines is 
a matter of history as well. The Jew, 
too, has been the victim of cruel injus- 
tice in every country in which he has 
sojourned. 


Inherited tendencies to despotism, 


inherited prejudices and blind bigotry, 
together with ignorance, have all had 
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to do with the problem of these race 
conflicts. Still it is not so easy to point 
out one moral as the one above all 
others to be drawn from the situation. 

Two things are plainly evident, 
however. First, there is no safeguard 
for the weak, the undeveloped races of 
the world, except in an awakened pub- 
lic sentiment among the classes who 
can and will make use of the strong 
arm of the government in behalf of 
righteous execution of impartial jus- 
tice—in punishment of wrong and pro- 
tection of right; and second, the truth 
of the argument that Demosthenes 
made against Philip with such telling 
force—that all power is unstable that, 
is founded upon injustice. 

The corollary to this last is perhaps 
what concerns us directly. Here we 
The nation 
that refuses to rouse itself to high mor- 
al activity in its treatment of the weak- 
er races, and that allows to go unre- 
buked, injustice, murder, rioting, 
lynching, unlawful assault of any kind 
upon a race because of its color, its 
nationality, its inability to make an 
adequate defense, invites a growing 


may seek for the moral. 


menace to the peaceful security of 
every class. That the mills of the 
gods grind surely, if slowly, is a belief 
of which it is difficult to divest oneself 
in the light of history. We reap what 
we sow as individuals, and this is no 
less true of nations. The Boer who 
placed the iron heel on Huguenot and 
native African alike had to succumb 
to another power. Is it possible that 
injustice and contumely can be heaped 
unceasingly upon a defenseless people 
without a Nemesis showing its will 
some time in the centuries? The ques- 
tions as to how, where, when, may not 
receive any immediate answer, but the 
lane is long that has no turning. The 
idea of retributive justice has found 
lodgment in the minds of nations from 
the days of Eschylus who portrayed 
it so vividly in his tragedies. Some- 
time, somewhere, either now or here- 


after, individuals, nations, or their des- 
cendants, are believed to be recipients 
of an inevitable reward for ill deeds 
done. 

Viewed both subjectively and objec- 
tively we find that inhumanity causes 
deterioration. Brutality, injustice, 
hardend natures, blunt all the finer sen- 
sibilities, sear alike those who exercise 
them and the victims. We have but 
to instance the early Sicilians whose 
tyrannical conduct led to that frightful 
insurrection where the wretched city 
of Enna felt the vengeance of men bru- 
talized by oppression. The other phase 
is shown when greed led the early 
slavers to fill the places in their human 
cargo, made vacant in any way, with 
their own servants or the very men 
who had helped them to gather the 
cargo. 

In seeking a moral we cannot over- 
look the cause leading to such atroci- 
ties. And we find it in greed. Greed 
is the foundation of the entire course 
of action—selfish greed—greed for 
money, for power, for self indulgence— 
greed, well called “the nation’s curse. 
This greed and the innate’ cruelty 
nourished by it govern today the treat- 
ment of races, just as in the days of 
Sicilian landowners and African slav- 
ers. Here we may turn to the race on 
American soil which experiences with 
the greatest force the race conflict, and 
we find another element added to 
greed, which itself takes on a peculiar 
form in this case. Hate is the added 
element and jealousy is the peculiar 
form which is manifested. This jeal- 
ous hate is most rampant in the breasts 
of the ignorant and vicious, and there 
it is more to be feared than flood or 
fire or famine, for if allowed to wreak 
its terrible fury at will upon the hated 
race—the one against which this pas- 
sion is conceived, it is a step to broader 
fields for outrages. Like a tiger, having 
tasted biood, it will lash itself into a 
frenzy on every pretext and seek to 
satisfy its insatiable appetite upon any 
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object in its way. The growth of such 
passions has been plainly demonstrated 
in the many riots which have risen in 
such fury here and there all over the 
land. This passion for violence, the 
world over, has been able to raise a 
mob at a word, and at a word hurl it 
against individuals, or classes, against 
armed authority itself in the blindest, 
most unreasoning rage. 

It is the knowledge of this that 
makes the soul, longing to be free from 
the sight and sound of it all, cry with 
Cowper: 


“O, for a lodge in some vast wilder- 
ness 


My soul is sick with every day’s re- 
port 

Of wrong and outrage with which 
earth is filled. 

There is no flesh in man’s obdurate 
heart, 

[It does not feel for man: the natural 
bond 

Of brotherhood is severed as the flax 

That falls asunder at the touch of fire.”’ 


With the hatred of the lower classes 
of society to face, with the indifference 
and prejudice of the upper classes to 
withstand, with the clamor on the one 
hand to hold the Negro race within 
industrial lines, and the refusal on the 
other hand to admit it into labor or- 
ganizations, or factories or shops; with 
the outcry against its higher develop- 
ment and the assertion that it can nev- 
er rise to equal heights with other 
races no matter how much _ property, 
morality or intellect it possesses, this 
race especially is forced into a conflict 
that might well daunt the soul of har- 
dier races, flung as it is from rock to 
whirlpool, buffeted and battered which- 
ever way it turns. 

What is the moral of race conflict ? 
Let us ask if the nation living under 
the American flag will face the truth 
that all government is unstable that is 


not founded upon justice? Bugle 
notes here and there call the nation to 
consider well ‘the situation. Carl 
Schurtz has blown a blast in his re 
cent article on “Can the South Solve 
the Negro Problem.” Though his con- 
clusion refers to a section, the final 
answer in considering the moral must 
come from the whole people—only 
through the sway of justice everywhere 
can we meet the issue of race, conflict 
in a civilized, Christian manner. The 
only sentiment, I reassert, that can 
cope with this spirit of conflict must 
begin with and sway the classes every- 
where who posses power and = influ- 
ence. These must be wide-eyed to 
possible impending perils if the spirit 
of humanity and justice does not 
make its force felt, rouse themselves 
from indifferent lethargy and = spurn 
their baser selves that counsel resist 
ance to right. 

When nations agreed, concerning the 
abolition of the slave trade the infa- 
mous thing trembled, concealed itself 
and at last died. It was when slavery 
had caused the evolution of a strong 
moral sentiment in the governing class- 
es that the hideous bonds began to 
weaken, and when armies and navies 
stood ready to support the fiat of its 
doom these hateful bonds fell asunder. 

But the race that has stood to receive 
such continuous shocks of assault has 
gained some things from the conflict. 
Out of the turmoil, the struggles, have 
been developed some needed character 
istics. Strength, endurance, determin 
ation, high purpose, fixed resolves—all 
are shown in a growing clement of the 
race which is daily forcing respect and 
recognition by ability and worth. It 
is a rising class capable of standing 
upon its dignity, firmly clinging to its 
rights and privileges as citizens of 
worth and intelligence, with the dregs 
it is not associated any more than are 
the higher classes of any race. Only 
to help uplift and purify—not to suffer 
the same fate as dregs. This birth of 
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such a class in less than fifty years 
from slavery carries with it an argu- 
ment that cannot be gainsaid, and the 
partial respect that it enjoys may be 
increased by various things to be re- 
membered as of the actual past and 
probable future: patriotism that help- 
ed to keep the country undivided, that 
assisted in withstanding invaders, that 
helped to extend national possessions, 
and that lend a hand to avert perils in 
many places. Even the proudest Nor- 
man in time was forced to give the 
hand of fellowship to and have respect 
for the Saxon churl, when, making 
England’s cause its own by valor a 
change of opinion concerning itself. 
May not the common danger found in 
this spread of lawlessness bring togeth- 
er the best elements, and by union 
against a common foe reduce the pres- 
ent conflict ? 

One thing is certain. The theory that 
the germs of individuality have been 
stifled by the past training in slavery 


is no longer tenable in regard to the 
Negro race. The stage has been reach- 
ed where it can no longer be treated 
as a mass, an indivisible unit. Indi- 
viduality is playing a part and a great 
part in the present. It will play a 
much more decided part in the future. 
If the sense of right and justice is al- 
lowed development in the breasts of 
the ruling classes everywhere, this na- 
tion need not trouble itself about the 
moral to be drawn. 

Wisdom and prudence counsel all 
things for national safety. There is no 
safety in oppression which begets hate 
and lawlessness. The lawmaking and 
the executive powers rest with the 
higher classes. To them, North, 
South, East and West, we must look 
for the clear reading and broad com- 
prehension of the lessons drawn from 
man’s inhumanity to the black men. 


“On God and God-like men we build 
our trust.” 


The Filipino 


A Social Study in Three Parts 


By T. Thomas Fortune 


A French authority, Victor Hugo, | 
believe, once declared that the ro- 
mances of fact are stranger than the 
romances of fiction This is a poetic 
way of looking at it, and it is no bad 
thing in the Jife of the busiest persor 
to find time to look for a moment, at 
least, on that side of,human affairs 
which administers to the finer felings 
and is not hedged about by the worries 
of bread-winning and the relentless 
strivings after place and power. I of- 
ten find myself, in the little New Jer- 
sey village where I dream and labor, 


sighing : 


“Ah for some retreat 
Deep in yonder shining Orient. 
There, methinks, would be enjoyment 
more than in this march of mind, 
In the steamship, in the railway, 
In the thoughts that shake mankind.” 


Or, asking, dreaming of other days 


that were dream days: 


“Know ye the land where the cypress 
and myrtle 
Are emblems of deeds that are done 
in their clime? 
Where the rage of the vulture, the love 
of the turtle, 
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A CATHOLIC 


Now melt into sorrow, now madden 
to crime? 


ek 





“Tis the clime of the Fast, ’tis the land 
of the sun.” 

For the Orient is wrapped in mystery 
and neither it nor its people have been 
fathomed in their faith and philosophy 
and strivings by the wise men of other 
lands. They have nothing in common 
with the strong thinking and death 
killing efforts after material things of 
the whiter races; for they think lan- 
guidly and labor only when it 1s nec- 
essary. Nature is their friend and sup- 
plies their wants freely in the light fa- 
brics they wear and the food stuffs re- 
quired by the peculiarities of their cli- 
mate. All this the white man cannot 
understand, until he has remained long 
enough in the Orient to have the vigor 
of his mind and body eaten up by the 
climate and the vices of the Orient. 


Once, on the deck of a  coastwise 





CATHEDRAL, 


steamer, in the Philippines, a large par 
ty of us were seated, endeavoring to 
keep cool, for the waters were calm as 
Coleridge’s “glassy sea,” when the pe 
culiar distaste of the common Filipino 
to work was discussed,—and no other 
question is discussed so much by 
Americans in the Orient. I had heard 
the question discussed from so many 
points of view, and the laziness of the 
Filipino so often denounced, that T was 
moved to say: “I have been in the 
Philippines two months and I have not 
seen a white man working with his 
hands; they were all working with 
their mouths. Why do you expect the 
Filipino to do what you will not and 
cannot do?” And there was nothing 
further said on the subject. Why 
should the Filipino exert himself over- 
much physically and mentally when the 
sun is always very hot, even when it 
rains, and the things he needs to sup- 
port life grow with the smallest possi- 
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ble attention and labor? And great 
riches have no allurements for the Fil- 
cannot be got 
labor, 


ipino, because they 
without much thought and 
and uncorrupted by American and 
European influences he has no use 
for them, for his tastes are sim 
ple, except in the matter of smal 
gambling, which is an _ Oriental! 
disease. But the white man in the 
Orient expects the natives to labor as 





IN THE MARKET PLACE. 


they labor in this gountry and Europe, 
and because the natives refuses to do 
it, as it would mean death to him, he 
is abused and denounced as a worth- 
less creature. The native laughs, eats 
his handful of rice, gets in the shade 
when the sun is too hot, promptly falls 
asleep, and remains asleep until the 
heat of the day has passed. And I, who 
am a bundle of nerves, restless in re- 
pose in this country, soon learned to 


do as the native in this 


respect 
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and found that it was good, conduct- 
ing alike to vigor of mind and body. 
Put yourself in his place, is a 
good maxim to go upon anywhere, in 


judging of the worth or worth- 
lessness of other people; and = one 


is more liable to have this view of it 
forced upon him in traveling around 
the globe than in the small community 
where he has been born and_ reared. 


The Iilipino is all right, according to 





his lights, but his lights are not our 
lights. 

I reached Manila in February, 1903, 
and my troubles of all sorts began, as 
the Spanish I had learned at home was 
no good in the Philippines. It sound- 
ed all right to me, but the little Filipino 
could not understand it. My accent 
was out of sorts. And, then, the Span- 
ish spoken in the Phillipines is a sort 
spoken nowhere else on the globe. It 
is composed of some of all languages, 
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Spanish and Tagalo predominating, 
and unless you understand it you can- 
not get about the big city or make 
yourself understood, outside of Amer- 
can and European circles, and the man 
in the Philippines hunting for “things” 
does not spend any more time in those 
circles than he is compelled to. | For 
instance, everybody rides in Manila, 
except the common sort. I told a na- 
tive to drive me to a shoe store, and | 
prided myself that my Spanish was all 








papers in the city opened up their bat 
teries on me and gave me “ a hot time 
in the old town” as long as I remained 
in it; and they are still at it. 

[ soon found that I must have “a 
guide, philosopher and friend” to ac- 
company me in my roughing it in Ma- 
nila, and after trying several, all good 
Afro-Americans, I pinned to Captain 
Robert Gordon Woods, late of the For 
ty-ninth United States Volunteers, 
who after being discharged from the 
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that “the king ordered,” and he took 
me toa barber-shop. I had to go back 
to my hotel and get and interpreter to 
make him understand. And so it was 
all over the big city. But the people 
were good-natured and courteous and 
regarded me and my Spanish with an 
indulgence which commanded my ad- 
miration. I had not been in Manila 
many days before most of the Filipinos 
knew me, because the American news- 


army, at San lI'rancisco, went back to 
Manila with the determintaion to 
“grow up with the country.” There 
are many others like him, despite the 
fact that the white-Americans do not 
want them there, because the natives 
get along all right with them and the 
climate is all they wish for—just like 
throwing “Brer Rabbit” in the brier 
patch as Joel Chandler Harris would 
say. It is a fact, however, despite the 
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(Photo taken in Northern Luzon by a 
Filipino in Mareh, 1908.) 
discouragements which the white Ame- 
ricans and the Philippine governments 
have thrown in their way, there are 
some four hundred Afro-Americans in 
the Philippines, many of them in the 
civil service, many in private service, 
and many in indeptndent business of 

1 did not find one of them 
bread in Manila or in the 
provinces of Luzon, which I traversed. 


their own. 
begging 


There are many good things in Hawaii, 
the Philippines and Porto Rico, in the 
government service and in private en- 
terprises, and white Americans have 
undertaken to corner them, and so far 
they have succeeded in doing so; but it 
is written on the wall that ultimately, 
if the American flag remains in the 


Philippines, the Afro-Americans will 
have to be drafted to hold it up in the 
civil and military establishments and 
in the labor necessary to develop the 
resources of the country and put it on 
a paying basis; for the white American 
does not find either the climate or the 
people and their ways to his liking; 
power and the money that goes along 
with it, are the only things, that induce 
him to expatriate himself, and it has 
been found that this is no sufficient 
anchorage in the government of an 
alien people or in the successful colo- 
nization of their country, for purposes 
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— / 
of domination and exploitation. And 
the Filipino hates the white man as 
the devil hates holy water, and will 


to love him, because the 
white man will never learn to love th: 
Filipino. In roughing it in the Phil 
ippines I ascertained that much. It is 
impossible for a white man, whether 
he be Spaniard or American, to treat 
an alien people on terms of equality. 
White Americans in the Philippines 
make no pretense of doing so; and the 
Filipino, who is very small but plucky 
in every nerve of him, resents this. 
Why should he not? 

The Filipino is intensely fond of 
music and the drama ,and has a theatre 
on every convenient spot ths‘ lie can 
pre-empt for that purpose. The gov- 
ernment has to exercise a vc. severe 
censorship over the Filipino drama. 
Patriotism is the predominant note in 
it, and patriotism is the one thing that 
the government cannot stand for; so 
that the Filipino dramatists and artists 


never learn 
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often find themselves in hot water with 
the government. And 
and horse-racing are passions with thi 
They 


CC ck or 


cock-fighting 


would 
a horse 


Iilipinos, rather wage: 
than eat. And 
When the coc] 
falls dead in the pit, with all the cash 
his owner could scrape to 


ona 
they are game losers. 


wager on 
him, instead of crying over it, the little 
Filipino gathers up the dead rooster 
and takes him home and has a good 
stew out of him, and promptly begins 
to train another. 


gambling losses dignifies 


His stoicism in his 
the brutal 
sport into a fascinating diversion. 
The churches of Manila are all Ca- 
tholic. Next to his gambling mania, 
with the Filipino, is his religious habit. 
His churches, like those of the Negroes 
of this country are the most gorgeous 
and expensive of his possessions; but 
his religious duties cause him no sleep 
less nights. They are a part of his 
sasy life and he takes them as a mat- 
ter of course, a duty not to be shirked 
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any more than being in the cock-pit or 
on the race track or using a bolo on his 


best enemy. 


Manila was a constant revelation to 


me; and nothing was more fascinating 


than its funerals, each with a_ brass- 


AMONG 


band is mighty smal! potatoes, 
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band, for the Filipino who cannot sink 
into his grave, “wrapping the drapery 
of his couch about him, lying down to 
pleasant 


dreams” to the music of a 


indeed 


and few in a hill. 


The Club Movement Among the Colored Women 


By lannie 
The Club movement among colored 
the is the one o1 
ganized effort amongst us that appar- 
ently has suffered no abatement of th 


women of country 


enthusiasm and sincerity of purpose 
that characterized its beginning. The 
idea that the colored women of the 
country can organize and remain or 


ganized for practical usefulness in the 
social uplift of the Negro race, is still 
vital and promising beyond any move 
ment that 
est. 
Organization of Clubs and Leagues 


has claimed public  inter- 


of our women is peculiarly a_ heart 


movement and has in it a large degree 


i 
of sincerity and unselfishness among 
The 


whole range of purposes to which these 
clubs 


the rank and file of its members. 


are committed calls for work, 
sacrifice and consideration. The temp- 
tations of office, the chance 
making, the thirst for power and “in 
fluence,” and the other baleful inci- 


dents of politics have played but a 


for money 


slight part in this development of wo 
men’s clubs. In saying all this I am 
not unmindful that these clubs do car- 
ry a certain burden of incompetency, 
petty ambition and unseemly vanity. 
To be president of the National Fed- 
eration is a worthy ambition, and it is 
perhaps too much to say that worthy 
methods have always been used by ev- 
ery candidate who has posed, and in 
devious ways, planned, for her own 
election. Indeed, it seems to be just 
now an open secret that slates are be- 
ing made and broken, “promises” ex- 


Darrier 


Willams 
changed and “trade” arranged to land 
sis- 


the 


some favorite daughter, mother or 
ter in the presidential chair at 

coming St. Louis Convention. 

This biennial stirring up of ambitions 
's so thoroughly human that it cannot 
be helped and for awhile at least, can 
be only deprecated. We have learned 
the lesson all too well from the mascu- 


line side of our humanity that if you 


want to fill an honorable office, you 
must not only go out to meet it, but 
must fight for it and be not over- 
scrupulous as to weapons or meth- 


ods. 

The struggle for the presidency and 
other offices of the National Federation 
is one of the danger points in the de- 
velopments of club work as a national 
In its organizing work the 
l‘ederation the difficult 
task of creating ideals of administra- 


movement. 
has before it 
tion in consonance with the spirit and 
purposes of the 
must look to the methods of man made 


movement, and, so 


politics for suggestions to win places 
of power and trust in a purely non-pol- 
itical organization. 

In further developing this 
movement of co-operative helpfulness 
among colored women, there must be 
a determination to avoid the possibil- 
as that term is un- 


derstood in political parties. The next 


noble 


ities of the “boss,” 


thing in meanness, in the usurpation 
of other people’s power, to the political 
“boss” would be a political “mistress” 
ina woman’s organization. Such terms 
four,” caucus,” 


as the “big “secret 
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“trading,” “trimming” and ‘“combin- 
ing’ should not be heard in a woman’s 
organization, committed to the high 
tasks that the National Association 
stands for. Such terms suggest fac- 
tions that are more or less hostile to 
the large ideas and purposes of the 
whole organization. Everything should 
be done to foster and promote the idea 
among the rank and file of the club 
members that they are sovereigns and 
the source of power and authority; that 
primarily the organization exists for 
them, and that the honors and respon- 
sibilities of office can be won by merit 
and not by any finesse of “boss” 
nipulations of delegates. 


ma- 


The office of President of the Na- 
tional Federation of Woman’s' Clubs 
should be made the most exalted posi- 
tion that any colored woman _ could 
hold in this country, and every member 
of a Club and every Club in this coun- 
try should share in the privilege and 
honor of placing the most capable and 
in that office. 
WHat is here said is not so much a 


deservét.y woman 
cr#°24sm as a warning of possible dan- 
gers to the future usefulness of the As- 
sociation. Fortunately the Federation 
has a membership sufficiently intelli- 
gent to save it from too much politics 
the petty jealousies 
that are purely womanly peculiarities. 
Unless it 
inspired 

portunity 


and envies and 


can be and 


the largeness of its op- 


animated 
by 
and the dignity of its call- 
ling to save itself from the above ten- 
dencies it will be in danger of losing 
the co-operation o fthe women who are 
capable of everything, except bicker- 
ings and small personalities. 

The Association is particularly for- 
tunate in its present administration un- 
der the guidance of its high-minded 
and cultured president, Mrs. Silome 
Yates, and she has been ably assisted 
by the National Organizer, Mrs. L. 
A. Davis and other officers in keeping 
in intimate touch with the individual 
clubs. 
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The policy of the present administra- 
tion has given the National Associa- 
tion an integrity of character that will 
inevitably win the respect of the best 
colored women everywhere. The edu- 
cated young woman fresh from co!- 
lege, the cultured woman in the home, 
the efficient woman in business, the 
colored teacher, and the women who 
are working for the protection of our 
young women from the dangers of city 
life and well dressed idleness, should 
all find strength and inspiration in this 
great Federation of Colored women. 

To live up to its ideals, the clubs 
of the Association need at all times the 
best intelligence of our women. Every 
woman who can contribute anything of 
helpfulness should find hospitab'e wel- 
come in the clubs of the Association. 
Any woman whose heart has respond- 
ed to the call for 
gartens, Nurseries, Reading 
the children and the 
unfortunates everywhere, ought to be 


conscience Kinder- 
Day 
Rooms, ete., for 
made to fee] that this work can be bet- 
ter done through the agency of this 
great organization, than through any 
other means. 

This much is said because there ars 
so many excellent women who are not 
a part of this club movement. Why? 
The most general answer is that the 
clubs are impracticable; that not one 
club out of fifty lives up to its avowed 
purposes; that certain clubs, for exam- 
ple, that make a pretense of studying 
art, literature and music do nothing of 
the kind; that certain other clubs, that 
are pledged to the more practical work 
of carrying out certain reforms and es- 
tablishing kindergartens, reading 
rooms and other specific charities, do 
the work spasmodically, just before the 
Biennial] convention, and 
not at all. 

While much of this criticism is true, 
the women who note these defects and 


sometimes, 


make no effort to remedy them, are not 
wholly blameless. 
I think the whole trouble lies in the 
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THE CLUB 


fact that many of our clubs are imita- 
tive and not original, in their plans of 
work: I personally know of 
colored women’s clubs that have adapt- 
ed as their own the Constitution, by- 
laws and entire programme of some 
white women’s clubs. The absurdity 
of this is al] too obvious. The club 
movement among colored women 
means something deeper than a mere 


some 


imitation of the more favored class of 
white women, because it has grown 
out of the organized anxiety of wo- 
men who have only recently become 
intelligent 
their own 
strong enough to 

ply the forces of 
a movement that down 
the sub-social condition of an 


recognize 
and 
and ap- 
reform. It is 
into 
entire 


enough to 
condition 
initiate 


S¢ cial 


reaches 


race and has become the responsibility 
and effort of a few competent in behalf 
of the many incompetent. 

The fact is that the colored race is 
not yet sufficiently aroused to its own 
social perils. The evils that menace 
the integrity of the home, the small 
vices that are too often mistaken for 
legitimate pleasures, give us too little 
concern. The purpose of colored wo- 
men’s clubs is to cultivate among the 
people a finer sensitiveness as to the 
rights and wrongs, the proprieties and 
improprieties that enter into—nay reg- 
ulate the social status of the race. 

To accomplish all this, the members 
of individual clubs must study the 
needs of the community in which they 
live; they must lay hold of the prob- 
lems that lie nearest them, and be 
honest enough to attempt, only that 
which they know most about and 
which ought to be done in the interest 
of their own homes, their gwn families 
and the community in which they live. 
They will thus become the civic 
mothers of the race by establishing a 
sort of special relationship between 
those who help and those who need 
help. 

The colored women of the country 
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have built up a splendid Association. 
The next anxiety should be to turn the 
Association to practical account. The 
organization, as such, is of little value 
unless it can and does actually do the 
things for which it was called into be- 
ing. 

By way of illustration let me simply 
refer to some of the activities that are 
actually being carried on by one of the 
white women’s clubs of Chicago. These 
women accidentally realized some time 
ago, that there was in the city no hos- 
pital for crippled children. They imme- 
diately went to work making their ap- 
peal to the public conscience and never 
halting in their efforts until the Hospi- 
tal became an established fact. This 
club also inaugurated a system of serv- 
ing pure milk to children of the poor 
and unfortunate at a nominal price as 
well as providing ice during the debil- 
itating heat of the summer months. 
They saw the need for  vacatior 
schools, public playgrounds, cleaner 
streets and better sanitation,i" store 
and factory and never desisteu until 
the entire community was inter -ed 
and joined with them in seeing hat 
these needed reforms were carried out. 
There is scarcely a phase of our muni- 
cipal life, that concerns women and 
children and the home, that is not un- 
der the vigilant eye of some committee 
of this great body of workers toward 
definite ends, and its influence is felt 
throughout this city and the whole 
country. 

It will not be a fitting comment to 
say that these women are wealthy, 
more intelligent and had superior ad- 
vantages. The point to be emphasized 
is, that they are not satisfied with an 
organization that merely pretends tq 
do something for society. The princi- 
ples and purposes of the organization 
are translated into work that aims to 
touch helpfully every phase of human- 

ity ahout it. 

Our clubs must realize that it simply. 
amounts to good morals not to attempt 
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to do that which we are not prepared 
by experience and training to do. Each 
club should strive to work out its own 
individuality, know its own needs and 
find its own. work. Unless many of 
our clubs can be reorganized on this 
common sense basis, the National As- 
sociation will be in danger of losing 
its prestige for the large usefulness that 
it has so well earned. 

Our National Conventions will cease 
to be interesting in any important sense 
if they become merely a parliament for 
clever essays, bright speeches and par- 
liamentary tilts. What the country 
demands, and has a right to expect 
from these great National gatherings, 
is a report of progress on things prac- 
tical. One Convention pledged itself 
to the work of Prison Reform, another 
to the establishing and fostering of 


Kindergarten Schools in the South. 
Have these pledges been kept? Our 


young women are largely out of em 
ployment and white women are devel- 
oping an interest in Domestic Science 
to such an extent, that house work, 
cooking and kindred arts will soon be 
classed among the professsions. Can 
the National Colored 
Women take hold of this work in such 
a way as to bring the benefits of this 
new movement to our idle and unfor 
tunate young women? | faith 
in the women of the Association and 


Association of 


have 
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IN OUR 


APRIL NUMBER 


Will Certainly be Interesting 


FF THE NEGRO 


believe that they can create an interest 
in this, as well as cther things, that 
will mean much to the saving of our 
young women. 

The colored women have done well 
in creating and developing this splen- 
did Federation. 
ly demonstrated 


They have abundant- 
their ability, their 
cleverness and their constancy of pur- 
pose, and the appeal to them now is 
to do better by making the Association 
more telling and positive in its efforts 
to educate the race as to its fundamen- 
tal needs. 

This is a grave 
cause the Negro 


responsibility —be- 
is learning that the 
things that our women are doing com« 
first in the lessons of citizenship; that 
there will never be an unchallenged 
vote, a respected political power, or an 
unquestioned claim to position of in- 
fluence and importance, until the pres 
ent stigma is removed from the hom 
and the women of its race. 

Whether the National 
shall live or not to carry out its pledges 


\ssociation 


to itself and the people, the interest 
that it has awakened in the great prob 
lems which concern the social upliit 
of the race, must remain a part of 
the anxieties and responsibilities of the 
men and women who are striving, in 
church and in school and other agen 
cies of reform, to give a standard of 
Negro race. 


character to the 
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Che Bible the Solution of the Race Problem 


By M. W. Gilbert 


In order to justify the enslavement 
of the Negro the old advocates of slav- 
ery laid down as a fundamental pro- 
position that the Negro is naturally 
and inherently inferior to a white man, 
made so by God, and would ever re- 
main so. This proposition has not yet 
entirely ceased to be an issue, but it 
will eventually die. The best of all 
books, the Bible, was twisted and dis- 
torted to prove it, while the color, the 
lowly, the servile, and the universally 
ignorant condition of the Negro were 
cited to justify it. This doctrine was 
a virtual denial of the unity of 
the human race in Adam and the essen- 
tial brotherhood of man. The natural 
result of such views, which 
widespread, was to engender harshness 
in the breast of the master towards his 


became 


slave and contempt for and prejudice 
against any man with Negro blood in 
his veins. The holding of such views 
relative to the Negro gave rise to spe- 
cial seats in churches and theatres for 
Negroes, produced a color line that se 


gregated the Negro into separate 
churches and schools, and imposed 
upon them “Jim Crow” cars and “Jim 
Crow” accomodations. The white 


man’s prejudice against the Negro is 
the natural outcome of the false and 
unchristian views in which he was in- 
doctrinated relative to Negroes, in the 
interest of selfishness, while the preju- 
dice of the Negro against the white 
man is the legitimate fruit of his suf- 
ferings and the wrongs perpetrated 
against him. Even now, in pustification 
of the unchristian sentiment and feel- 
ing touching the Negro, Southern 
white orators, well-meaning and cour- 
teous, in addressing Negro assemblies, 
are accustomed to charge this preju- 
dice to our Creator, saying “God made 
us so,” instead of charging it up to his 


Satanic Majesty, which is his due. 
Thoughtless colored people also have 
often accepted this view as being true. 
But the fact is, race prejudice is the 
result of oppression, inequality of con- 
ditions, selfishness and pride while it is 
nutured by differences in culture, reli- 
gion and customs. While the Bible 
has been unjustly and recklessly ap- 
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MATTHEW W. GILBERT. 
pealed to in justification of the wrongs 
heaped upon the colored people yet the 
fact remains that the whole spirit of 
that divine 
judice. 


300k, is against race pre- 
In the first place the Bible, 
in its very beginning, teaches the unity 
of the human race in Adam; for in 
“And Adam called 
his wife’s name Eve, because she was 
the mother of al] living.’ And it was 
also said in Gen. 10:32, “These are the 
families of Noah, after their genera- 


Gen. 3:20, it says: 
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tions, in their nations: and by these 
were the nations divided in the earth 
after the flood.” These and other pas- 
sages may be cited to prove the unity 
of all men in Adam. Nature and sci- 
ence only confirm the teaching of the 
Bible on this point. It is certainly for- 
tunate for the human that the 
leading nations of the earth base their 
religion upon the teachings of a Book 
that inculcates the doctrine of the uni- 
ty of all mankind. It can readily be 
seen without argument, that our obli- 
gations to all races of men grow out of 
the truth of our common origin in the 
first couple in Eden. If the doctrine 
of the unity of the human family, as 
taught in Genesis, be given up, then it 
becomes difficult to establish a crime 
when a member of our race kills a man 
of another race or perpetrates any 
other wrong against him. Mankind 
has been the gainer by the biblical doc- 
trine of the essential unity of humanity. 
It is to the teaching of the New Tes- 
tament, however, that we must look 
for motives to better the relations of 
man to his fellowman. Nothing is 
clearer to our mind than the fact that 
race prejudice is against the whole 
spirit and genius of the gospel and 
the beneficent aims of Christianity. 


race 


This will be readily seen by a care- 
ful examination: (1) of the life and 
teachings of Jesus Christ, and (2) of 
the teachings and practices of the apos- 
tles. Any one who is acquainted with 
the Jewish exclusivism and race pre- 
judice of our Savior’s days on earth 
can appreciate His broad human sym- 
pathies and His absolute freedom from 
narrow provincial prejudices.. His 
highest tributes to faith were pro- 
nounced in the case of two Gentiles— 
the centurian whose servant He had 
healed and the Syro-Phoenician from 
whose daughter He had cast out de- 
mons. He manifested no prejudice 
against men because of their misfor- 
tunes, their lowliness, and sinfulness; 
He bore the reputation of being “the 
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friend of the publicans and sinners!” 
It is recorded in holy writ that the Jew? 
“had no dealings with the Samaritans.” 
It is declared that no race prejudice 
could be more intense and bitter than 
that formerly existing between the Jew 
and Samaritan; the Jew cursed the lat- 
ter “publicly in the synagogue, prayed 
that he might have no portion in the 
resurrection of the life, and refused to 
admit him as a proselyte, proclaimed 
that his testimony might not be receiv- 
ed, that he who entertained a Samari- 
tan was laying up judgment for his 
children, and that to eat a morsel of 
his food was as the eating of swine’s 
flesh.” the other 
hand, behind the 
Jew in cursing his opponent and 
despitefully using him. But behold 
the magnanimity of Jesus in preach- 
the 
sinful 
well. 


The Samaritan, on 
was not a_ whit 


ing news of salvation to 
woman of Samaria at the 
The beautiful prable of the 
Samaritan” is a bold rebuke 
of racial antipathies and teaches dis- 
tinctly that a man of an opposite and 
hostile race 


QC y rd 


“Good 


may prove himself 
brother and neighbor more so, 


our 
even 
than a man of our own race and re- 
ligious faith. 

The setting apart in houses of wor- 
ship of special seats for men according 
to race, color, or condition, is clearly 
against the spirit of Christianity: “My 
bretnren, hold not the faith of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Lord of Glory, with 
respect of persons. For if there come 
into your synagogue a man with a gold 
ring, in fine clothing, and there come 
in also a man in vile clothing; and ye 
have regard to him that weareth the 
fine clothing and say , Sit thou here in 
a good place: and ye say to the poor 
man, Stand thou there, or sit 
my foot-stool. 


under 
Are ye not divided in 
your own mind, and become judges 
with evil thoughts ?”—James 2:1-4. R. 
V. The general tendency of 
teachings in 


such 
the New Testament is to 


break down 


the race prejudice exist- 
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ing among men. God’s in the 


souls of men have lifted men above 11 


grace 
and it can do so now. 

This grace and the enduement of the 
Holy Spirit lifted Paul, Barnabus, Si 
las and Philip above such narrowness, 
and those two agencies are still power 
ful enough to lift men above their pre 
judices now. The ethical teachings of 
the Bibie, if followed, would soon solve 
what is known as the race problem. In 
that Holy Book we are commanded to 
“love our neighbors as ourselves,” to 
neither vex a stranger, nor oppress 
him,” to “do good unto all men as we 
have opportunity, to be charitable and 
considerate toward the poor whom we 
have always with us.” The parable of 
the Good and of the rich 


man and Lazarus give a powerfui im- 


Samaritan 


pulse to kindly treatment of the poor 
and that the 


spirit of oppression is foreign to the 


unfortunate and shows 
Christian religion as taught in the New 
Testament. 

The awards of the last day, as re- 
cored in Matthew 25th, provide a pow- 
erful motive for kindly treatment of 
the poor. The aim and tendency of the 
religion of Jesus is to unite men of all 
all ec into 
common spiritual brotherhood—a 


races and of micditions one 


bro- 
therhood based upon their natural bro- 
of Adam. 
Christ 


therhood descendants 


This spiritual brotherhood in 


which ignores all distinctions of 


as 


race 


and conditions—in which there is to 


be neither Jew 
nor Scythian, neither male 


nor Greek, Barbarian 


nor fe- 
male; neither bond nor free—is to be 
cemented common loyalty to 


Christ as Head and by mutual love 


by a 
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PROBLEM 
for one another. The example of Je 
sus which we are to emulate, and His 
character which we are to seek to cul 
tivate, are a standing condemnation 
of the cruel caste spirit existing in this 


country. 


The abuses heaped upon the Pre 
ident of the United 
with a distinguished and deserving Ne 
ero reminds us that Jesus Christ was 


states tor eating 


reproached by the caste-enslaved aris 
of His day for “eating with 
publicans and sinners.” preju- 
ungodly, unchris- 


tocrats 
Race 
dice is selfish, cruel, 
tian. 

The man who panders to it and ap 
peals, to it in order to sway the igno- 
rant and carry a point is a dangerous 
man, he white or black. The un- 
christian demagogues who appeal to 
it, whether from white or Negro pul- 


be 


pits oppose obstacles to the progress of 
the human race, delay the triumph of 
genuine Christianity, contract the sym- 
pathies of mankind, and disgrace the 
religion of Jesus, which they 


to preach and exemplify. Such leaders 


profess 


fan into flame the vilest passions of 
men and demonstrate their ignorance 
of the Bible or a shameful disregard 
for its benign teachings. The Negro 
has been a great sufferer by the exist 
[ preju- 
anyone 


ence and perpetuation of race 


he has more than 


else to lose by its encouragement and 


dices and 


continuance. There is reason 
to expect a gradual improvement 
the relations between the races under 
the influence of the Christian  princi- 
ples which assuredly gaining 


ground among both races. 


every 
in 


are 











Cumbering in Minnesota 
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PART OF CAMP; LIVE’ STOCK QUARTERS OUT OF _ SIGHT. 


It is a habit—essentially an American secutive hours that the thermometer 


A 


habit—to make use of the weather as_ does not get below freezing point, is 


a proper medium for breaking the ice. is frequently below zero and sometimes 
So, following time-honored custom, registers as low as—52 degrees. These 
this chapter will open with remarkson are the weather conditions that make 
the weather. In the business of lum- people happy, for this kind of weather 


bering in the Northwest the weather means business and business means 
is an all-important factor. All the peo- bread and butter and comforts. 


ple of a community fervently and hope Do the people suffer with the cold? 
fully praying for zero weather, is prob- Suffer nothing! The Lord tempers the 
ably a spectacle altogether incompre- wind to the shorn lamb—in Georgia; in 


hensible to a native of the far South, Minnesota he tempers the vitality of 
but that is the situation each winter the lamb to the weather, so that the 
in the lumbering districts of Northern breath of Boreas has no terrors for 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota. him. Rather he hails with delight this 
And I may as well add incidentally that music from the North Pole. Of course 
their prayers are abundantly answered. people prepare for winter by making 
Between November 25th and March buildings as near frost-proof as pos 


15th there is seldom twenty-four con- sible, by providing an ample supply 
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of thick woolen clothing and by laying 
in an abundance of good food. lood 
is always plentiful and cheap in lum- 
ber countries and there is no moisture 
in earth or air in these high latitudes 
in winter to create goose flesh and chill 
the marrow. Liquids are quickly and 
securely transformed into solids. “They 
say” that the bibulously inclined 
to crack their morning drink with a 
hammer and swallow it in chunks, and 
that the bark of a dog has been known 
to freeze in course of delivery and the 
poor brute couldn’t shut his mouth un- 
til it thawed out in Spring. Notwith- 
standing these aspersions on the cli- 
mate of Minnesota, I think I can safely 
say that there is no country where the 


have 


inhabitants enjoy a greater average 


degree of comfort and contentment 
than the people of the North Star 
State. 

Maps of Minnesota usually leave 


section of country comprising about 


two degress of latitude and four de- 


grees of longtitude on the northern 
border out in the The 
rapher knew that there was space be- 


cold. geog- 
tween Lake Itasca, which they desig- 
nate the source of the Mississippi, ang 
the Lake of the Woods. But they 
didn't whether it land or 
water, mountains or plains, hills or val: 
So they 
50,000 square miles of territory to the 
‘ne of the title, “The map of Minne 
sota,” and let it go at that. But the 
ever alert explorer’s inquisitive nose 
went under the blanket of the map, and 
he smelled something. What has 
sulted from his inquisitiveness? Inex- 
haustible mines of iron ore which, al- 
tho but recently developed, are ai- 
ready producing 35 per cent. of all the 
iron mined in the United States and 
have created and are destined to create 


know was 


leys. just covered about 


re- 


for all time fabulous wealth for their 
operators. 

They also discovered what the map 
makers had so neatly hid—millions of 
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A COOL, SHADY 


acres of white and yellow pine timber, 
said to be the finest forest of pine in 
the known world. lam 
The bulk of the pine 


timber standing to-day in Minnesota 


This is what 
to write about. 
is comprised in the territory between 
the head waters of the Mississippi and 
the Canadian border and between the 
north shore of Lake Superior and the 
the Woods. This 


region is heavily timbered and has, un- 


Lake of whole 
til recently, been an undiscovered coun- 
try, inhabited only by wild beasts and 
wilder Indians; but within the last few 
years several lines of 

penetrated its solitudes; 
sprung up on all roads— 


have 
have 
some of them 
already assuming city airs; mills for 
manufacturing the timber into building 
material are much in evidence; 
men and 10,000 teams find employment 
and there is intense commercial activ- 


railroads 
towns 


20,000 


ity all over this neck of woods. 








DRIVE. 2 
To give the reader an idea of wha 
is doing | shall submit some — figures 


taken from an entirely reliable source 
which, I think, ought to convince any 
that the lumber 
Northwest is in 


one business in the 
no sense a one mule 
industry. The total cut of pine in 
Minnesota for the year 1903 was 1,944.- 
288,000 feet. Supposing the logs had 
an average diameter of 11 1-2 feet and 
had been cut a uniform length of 16 
feet. 
have made a bridge 16 feet wide from 
New York to Francisco, or, if 
made into boards and piled together, 
the pile would have 


Placed side by side they would 
San 
been So rods 
square and over a thousand feet high. 
Some details of the modus operandi of 
this business may prove interesting as 
in some things it differs from lumber- 
ing in other sections. 

Nearly all the pine land in Northern 
Minnestoa, except Indian reservations, 
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is owned by wealthy syndicates with 
plenty of capital for operating on a 
large scale. The first work to be done 
after locating the camps is making the 
road on which to haul the logs to some 
convenient place called a “Landing.” 
Here the logs are either loaded on rail- 
road cars or “driven” (floated) down 
the streams and 
lakes and ponds to the sawmills. 


across intervening 
Al- 
though a very respectable per cent. is 
cut by local millers, the bulk is trans- 
ported long distances before being 
manufactured, some floating down the 
Mississippi as far as 800 miles. 

A logging road is usually not more 
than seven or eight miles long and can 
be used only in winter, as much of it 
is across swamps and lakes, which 
when frozen solid make an ideal road 
bed, but otherwise are impossible. I! 
is graded much like a_ railroad only 
twice as wide and when completed, in- 
stead of rails being laid on it, grooves 
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about six inches deep and the righ: 
distance apart to accommodate the run. 
ners of a sleigh—usually eight feet— 
are cut in the track and half filled wit} 
water which speedily congeals. The 
sleighs which slide up and down these 
icy gutters are known as “bobs,” that 
is, two pairs of runners coupled to- 
gether. They are very and 
strong—capable of carrying a weight 


heavy 


of forty tons or more—and are usuall; 
hauled by four heavy draft horses, by 
which a thirty or 
hauled with ease. 


forty ton load is 
A camp is a collec- 
tion of log buildings located convenient 
to the timber to be cut, made snug and 


warm by chinks and mortar and of sui- 


ficient capacity to accomodate abou 
one hundred and fifty men and _ forty 
to sixty horses with board and lodging 


Several camps are usually located to- 
gether and operate under one super- 


vision. In a lumber camp every em 


ployer whether man or beast is furnish- 
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ed maintenance and the food is not 
only abundant but of the best quality. 

The business of a lumber company, 
is usually under the supervision of a 
general manager, who has several as 
sistants called walking bosses. Each 
walking boss has four to six camps in 
charge. 
sists of a foreman, time-keeper, cook 
and two assistant blacksmith, 
scaler, barn-keeper, straw-push (over- 
seer of forage) and the laborers class 


The personnel of a camp con 


cooks, 


ed as swampers, under cutters, sawers, 
teamsters, toaders, tankers and _ road 
monkeys. The conduct of the men in 
camps is not rough and boisterous as 
would be inferred from théir behavior 
when off duty and engaged in the oth 
er too common practice of “blowing 
in” their money in saloons and worse 
places; on the contrary, in camp all 
is quiet; there is no quarreling or loud 


talking; no intoxicants or gambling 


The men 
come in at night from their work tired 


and other vices are allowed. 


and hungry, sit down in long rows to 
their supper of roast beef, Minnesota 
potatoes, baked beans, wheat bread, tea 
and coffee with several kinds of pastry 
of various degrees of digestibility, and 
finally, a generous supply of that in- 
dispensable adjunct of a lumber camp 
After 
per they smoke a pipe of tobacco, reac 
papers and magazines, and hunt their 
bunks. 
ranged two in tiers like sleeping cars, 
are liberally supplied with straw and 
woolen blankets. 


—to wit, stewed prunes. sup- 


The sleeping bunks are ar- 


The rooms are kept 
The 
bunks are not quite as downy as grand 
mother’s feather bed, but a fairly good 
place for a weary lumber Jack to take 
on an installment of “nature's sweet re- 


comfortable by heating stoves. 


storer.” But he is not allowed to take it 


in very large slices, for long before the 
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belated sun gilds the frost-bespangled 
tree tops he has had breakfast and is 
doing stunts with axe or cross-cut 
peavy or go-devil, cant-hook or pinch- 
bar. 


The track is renewed every day; this 
is done by flushing the gutters with 
water delivered from a huge tank like 
a mammoth street sprinkler—only it 
instead of 


pours sprinkling—hauled 


over the track by four large horses. 
This job is always done at night; first 
to secure a more prompt freezing and 
also not to interfere with the log 
All night the tankers drive 
their ponderous loads through the si- 
lent forests, the white frosty stillness 


sleighs. 


of which is only broken by an occa- 
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sional pop of the bursted sap cells of | 
a tree or perhaps the far away howl of 


a timber wolf. “The work of a northern 


lumber Jack is indeed—to use a 
Roosevelt gag—strenuous, and _ calls 


for a maximum of muscular ac- 
tivity. But the men are well paid, 
comfortably housed and fed on th 
fat of the land. ‘Taken altogether, 
he is about the most independent, 
self-satisfied citizen extant. In this 
paper [ have not mentioned — any 


but ther 
is a great amount of other kinds cut 
and marketed including 


kind of timber except pine; 


white and 
burr oak for planks and railroad ties, 
cedar for telegraph and telephone poles, 
spruce, extensively manufactured into 
pulp and bass wood for packing boxes, 
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TRAILERS. Ly 


etc. Taken altogether lumbering in 
the nortwest is one of the greatest in- 
dustries of this country and as before 


remarked is dependent for its success 


on the grace of our beneficent 
weather; for without it the whole out- 
fit would be hopelessly stuck in the 
mud. 


zero 


Che Nations Nursery 


(Excerpts of an address delivered on January 1, 


By Mrs. J. 


Child life has played an 
important, tho fickle, ‘part in the drama 
of the world’s history. We find in the 
“Republic of Plato,” an arrangement 
for children. The thought of the great 
philosopher was to form an ideal state. 
He proceeded to arrange for every 
thing that tended towards or contribut- 
ed to the building up of such a state 
and early recognized the relation of the 
child to the state. He formulated 
laws that controlled the training of 
every child. 


ever 


W. 


1904, at the Emancipation Celebration.) 


E. Bowen 


Before the age of Christianity, child- 
life presents a painful picture. Only 
male children were enumerated in the 
social count and their lives fail signally 
to provoke envy in the heart of the 
present day boy. Parents at this age 


turn with sickening horror from the 
picture of the bloody exposure of 
children by the Romans, whose pa- 
rental authority was supreme and 


punishment by death, at the hands of 
the father, for disobedience and kin- 
dred evils, was a common occurrence. 
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These same parents gather their 
“Pharisaical robes” about them and 


devoutly thank their “Father” that 
they are not as these early, cruel 
Roman parents were. But are they 


better than their neighbor? <Ac- 
cording to their light and_ their 


ethical standards, are they far in ad- 
vance of their Roman brothers? It 
was Roman-like to expose the girl ba- 
bies, the weaklings and the afflicted 
ones to the beasts of the forest, pre- 
serving only such as would give to the 
state, men, strong of limb, hardy in 
constitution and of great strength and 
courage. 


Christianity cares for its unfortunate 
ones, it is true, but when we think of 
the disposition not to enforce even 
such laws as we have made, we cannot 
help but ask, is it Christianlike to ex- 
pose our boys and girls to the devour 
ing evils of our time, that not only 
kill the body, but twice kill the soul 
and make the social fabric each year, a 
contribution of disaffected humanity 
that threatens the foundation of its 
existence? 


The boy and the girl of today are 
the man and woman of tomorrow. 
As such, he or she has certain inalien 
able rights that demand respect, among 
which are the right of proper parent- 
age, the right of proper training and 
education and the right of protection. 

The right of proper parentage brings 
us to the fundamental principle, the 
bed-rock of this discussion. The home 
is the first and most important factor 
in the making of a people or nation. 
In its far reaching influence, its rela- 
tion to character building and its op- 
portunity for developing true citizen- 
ship, it is of the utmost because it is 
of first importance. There is a great 
fear today in the hearts of the loyal 
American, that the real home-life of 
More real homes, is the cry that is 
going forth everywhere, homes where 
there are families, large families being 
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reared and under training for service 
for their people and their country. The 
fate of France is threatening our own 
land, and well may we pause and think 
most soberly on these vital questions, 
There can be no ideal home without an 
ideal pair to start it. 

It is the child’s right to be trained 
and educated. For this first factor in 
its life, we turn to the home and place 
the responsibility — there. Here are 
taught the first lessons of government, 
loyalty, righteousness and justice. Just 
in what measure the home fulfills this 
great duty, is largely reflected by 
the children who go forth from these 
homes into the battle field of life. Both 
parents are to be 
earlier years. 

Our large 


educated in these 
number of Christian 
homes should be multiplied by the 
thousands; and why is it not so? I 
anticipate the ready answer to be, be 
cause, our present-day women, like 
their paler sisters, are too highly edu- 
cated and cultured, but wrongly _ so, 
to wear the crown of motherhood. 
President Roosevelt has recently 
startled the nation by his announce- 
ment, that “Race Suicide” confronts it. 
We should be only 
about race suicide, but race improve- 
ment. 


concerned, not 


We should endeavor not only 
to increase the stock of humanity but 
to improve the stock; and therefore 
we need not only more women but 
more woman; not only more men bu 
more man. 

When we come to the education of 
the children of America we have reach- 
ed a problem, one in which every par- 
ent ought to be concerned, for right 
here the state enters to take control. 
Young America has to endure all man- 
ner of mental experiments. Old ideals 
are abandoned and new ones _ take 
their places only to be displaced again 
and again by still newer ones. The 
Public School System in the United 
States, at its best, is the best perhaps 
of all systems of its kind in the wortd 
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and is the envy of many people; yet 
we who study it in its relation to our 
children see in it many flaws. The 
educational feature as represented by 
the State, has received fresh impetus 
in the South and the’ public school 
system has improved much in these 
later years, but, nevertheless, because 
of an unreasoning prejudice and a lack 
of appreciation of the real relation that 
exists between the state and the child, 
thousands of American citizens, who 
in less than a generation will enter into 
the great body politic, for its weal or 
its woe, are left wholly uncared for, 
or partially cared for, along education- 
al lines. to the public 
schools of Atlanta, will convince one 
of the insufficient in which this 
problem is being solved. These schools 
are representative of the South. At 
the beginning of the school term, there 
was not sufficent 
date all who applied for 
The citizens heard, but were not start- 
led. What did this portend? In the 
first place, only a_ small percentage of 
the children of school age presented 
themselves for admission and of these, 
hundreds were turned away. This is 
repeated annually. What is being done 
for that great mass left out entirely, in 


Reference 


way 


room to accommo- 


admission. 


spite of double sessions? There should 
be in every city, large and small and 
in the rural districts also, a seating 
capacity that would accomodate 
every child of school age. For a loy- 
al citizen should be an intelligent cit- 
izen, 

In the home nursery are found both 
good and bad children, and it is the 
duty of the parent to protect them all. 
Barriers are raised to prevent the good 
from growing bad, and and 
means are provided to infiprove the 
spirit, temperament and tendencies of 


ways 
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the bad. So it is also with the State or 
nation. It should provide alike for 
its good and bad children. Think of 
an individual state having no place for 
its youthful offenders, where they can 
be kept from harm and trained in the 
ways of peaceful and law-abiding citi- 
zenship, where their punishment is 
for their betterment and not for their 
degredation! Think of such a state 
not only without such provisions, but 
one that positively refuses to make 
any such provision for certain ones of 
its law and shows by its 
treatment, firm determination to 
press into a service of free labor, negro 
children, thus beastializing them and 
making them criminals of the worst 
type! 


breakers 


its 


It is the duty of every state to build 
reformatories for all its 
youthful offenders without regard to 
race or for the state should 
make citizens, not criminals. The shot- 
gun and chain-gang will never free 
Georgia or any other state of criminals, 
black or white; but work farms and 
reformatories would go a long ways 
towards the clearing of the social at- 
mosphere. 


and equip 


cole i. 


Here again, society has no right to 
expect the individual to bear the bur- 
den. The building of reform schools, 
like the building of public schools, is 
the business of the state either in its 
local or broader sense. What is need- 
ed is equal care for all. 


The coming generation demands our 
earnest attention. The world which 
is to be their stage of action will be 
vastly different from the world of to- 
day. We are to leave to them the leg- 
acy of great and portentious problems. 
Are we to leave them as unprepared 
as emancipation left our fathers? 
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By. E. L. Blackshear The 
: She 
Her limbs in chain (An 
From cross the Main ( — oe 
By Slaver brought Ae, } 
To Freedom’s shore, | \\3} s 6Bla 
By art untaught, || 4 





Of savage Lore, 
And simple thought 


\ 
Dee 1s 


i I o She 
Africa. i ! iI HH § No 
En 
7 , 
Of massive frame, / | 
Of patient mood, * | 
She reeks no blame, 
But wears her yoke , He 
For others’ good. As 
To plow, to hoe, , At 
To sing, to sow, 5 In 
To plant, to toil “Her limbs in chain from cross the Main.” Al 
On others’ soil— A 
Africa. In cotton rag, F 
With cotton bag, U 
To pick the boll, 1 ” 
And sing the while, 
Irom dawn to dark. A 
In cabin bare, \ 
A Spartan’s fare, A 
She waits till dawn 


Africa. 





“She learns to pray Her Captor’s way.” 


Her fetich lore 

Here now forgot, 

She learns to pray 

Her captor’s way— 

To laugh, to speak, 

To jest, to weep, 

In Freedom’s Land— y 
Africa. / 





“For others’ good to plow, to hoe.” 




















To raise her bre od, 

To chew her cud, 

In Stoic mood— 

The under sill, 

The stone as mill, 

She waits on God— 

(And Appomattox ) 
Africa. 


Black shoulders bare, 
The burden there 
A Nations load— 
She tills—and toils, 
Nor recks of spoil, 
Enduring all— 

This Atlas— 

Africa. 


Her heart grew warm 

As her skin was black, 
And of love for her captors 
In that heart was no lack. 
And she loved her own, 
And still loved them 

For the milk of her kindness 
O’erflowed at the brim. 


Then the land grew angry 
And the lightnings flashed, 
Of the cannon’s mouthings 
And the bayonet’s dash. 
Then the land was still 

And the soil was red 

As silent and mourning 
They buried their dead. 


But God heard her prayer and Ged heard her song 
In the wide field of cotton and the corn rows long, 

For He moved on-His throne and His bright glory shone, 
lor in all His wide Dominions shall His will be done. 


Then Africa looked to the God of her trust 

And wept for she felt that her God was just— 
Then Africa looked in the face of her brood, 
And rejoiced for she felt that God was good. 


AFRICA—A 
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“The cannon’s mouthings., and the 
bayonet’s dash.” 





“Then Africa looked to the God of her 
trust.”’ 
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EDITORIALS 


The Negro and the Constitution 


[t is becoming popular for a certain 


class of speakers to charge that the 
Constitution of the Nation must be 


changed to eliminate the Negro from 
its prerogatives and protection. The 
faith of the race is in the steady 
growth of wisdom and the spirit of fair 
play. So long as the courts are unbi- 
ased by the street passions of the un- 
thinking or pejudiced, the race 
nothing to fear. 
stances 


has 
There have been in- 
here of late where court de- 
cisions seemed to be nothing less than 
judicial putting of the hoarse and 
prejudicial voice of the crowd around 
the court house. Then after awhile a 
changed aspect comes as in the fol- 
lowing decision: 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States has affirmed the ruling that is 
far reaching in criminal cases where a 
Negro is the culprit. Heretofore black 
men were scrupulously excluded from 
such juries. The judgment declares, 
that the exclusion of Negroes from the 
juries that are to determine the guilt 
or innocence of a Negro on the grounds 
of color, to be unconstitutional and 
violative of the Fourteeth Amendment 
of the Constitution. Here is the lan- 
guage as read by Justice Holmes: “The 
exclusion of all persons of the Afri- 
can race from a grand jury which finds 
an indictment against a Negro in a 
state court, when they are excluded 
solely because of their race or color, 
denies him equal protection of the 
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laws, in violation of 


the Fourteenth 
Amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States, whether such exclusion 
is through the action of the Legisla, 
ture, through the courts, or through 


the executive or administrative  off- 
cers of the State.” 
Japan and Russia 
The prevailing sentiment of — the 


civilized world is on the side of Japan 
in the present war. The encroach- 
ments of Russia upon China and Ko- 
rea are regarded by Japan as endanger- 
ing her treaty rights with Korea and 
also as threatening the autonomy of 
Korea and the integrity of China. Ja- 
pan issues a statement to the civilized 
world covering 


her propositions — to 
Russia made August 12th, at St. 
Petersburg, as follows: (1) A mv- 


tual engagement to respect the inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity of 
the Chinese and Korean empires. (2) 
A mutual engagement to maintain the 
principle of an equal opportunity for 
the commercial industry of all nations 
with the natives of those countries. (3) 
Respective rights of Japan and Russia 
to take measures necessary for the pro- 
tection of their above mentioned inter- 
ests so far as the article is infringed. 
(4) The recognition by Russia of the 
exclusive rights of Japan to give ad- 
vice and assistance to Korea in the in- 
terest of reform and good government. 
The engagement in the part of Rus- 
sia to unimpede the eventual extension 
of the Korean railway into southern 
Manchuria so as to connect with east- 
ern China and the 
New Chwang lines.” 


Shanghai Kwan- 


On the other hand Russia has pur 
sued her proverbial policy of slow, 
combersome and irritating diplomacy. 
It is evident that Russia planned to 
provoke the “Sun Rise Kingdom” to 
hostilities by her dilatory tactics. The 
Christian Nations still hold that she 
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has not lived up to her promises made 
at the close of the Boxer Revolution, 
to evacuate Manchuria when order was 
established. 

The wily Japanese disabled seven 
vessels of the Russians on the night 
of the 9th of February. This stroke 
while declared not to be in exact keep- 
ing with the rules regulating war be- 
tween nations, is nevertheless regard- 
ed as a master stroke by the attacking 
party. To a layman in these matters 
it seems perfectly plain and clear that 
Japan, having cut off diplomatic rela- 
tions with justified in 
making haste to strike her enemy in 
her weak spot. That to the contrary, 
it is hoped that the war will be short- 
lived and that civilization will be ad- 
vanced by teaching the strong that the 
small and weak have rights to be 
spected by them. 


Russia was 


re- 


Vardaman and Uncle Remus 

Governor Vardaman of Mississippi 
belongs to a class of writers in the 
South who for 
their undignified and vitriolic speech 
when the Negro is under discussion. 
He is a typical old-liner, fire-eating 
stump orator. 
of judgment, 
breadth of 


will soon be missed 


Deficient in soberness 
and 
vision, he will never make 
a statesman to deal with intricate prob- 
lems. He is too impatient with the 
Gordion Knot and so applies the hasty 
and angry scimitre. He has not found 
out that problems are to be solved by 
the accumulated 
and in the unflickering light of 
ethics of the Bible. Here is his opin- 
ion of the Negro. The Editor apolo- 
gizes for inserting his undignified lan- 
guage of the Negro in the Magazine: 
“T am opposed to the nigger’s voting, 
it matters not what his advertised mor- 
al and mental qualifications may be. I 
am just as much opposed to Booker T. 
Washington with all his Angle-Saxon 
reinforcements voting as I am to vot- 


fulness of grasp 


wisdom of the 


ages 


the 
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ing by the cocoanut-colored typical 
little, Andy Dotson, who blacks my 
shoes every morning. Neither is fit to 
perform the supreme function of citi- 
zenship.” For any man in this day of 
grace and enlightenment to speak of 
Booker T. Washington in this manner 
should shut him out of decent hearing. 
Washington and the men of his stamp 
can stand it. 

But turn to a truer and nobler rep- 
resentative of the best South. “Uncle 
Remus” or Joel Chandler Harris, cul- 
tured, broad-gauged, far-seeing and 
patient, deals with the problems about 
the Negro ina different way. He 
moves in an atmosphere of thought 
and manner that Vardaman_ can’t 
appreciate. The reading and thinking 
ones of the race appreciate the difficul- 
ties in the case. They prefer that the 
time element should be given its full 
weight. They do not want the prob- 
lem concerning their race settled to- 
day. 
slow. 


They say, wait, be patient, go 
These are the problems of hu- 
manity and they can not be solved in 
a day, if ever solved. Humanity chang- 
es with the growth of experience and 
civilization is the whirligig of thought. 

We want nothing fixed except the 
principles of action as interpreted by 
the best experience of history based 
upon the divine code of the “Father- 
hood of God and the Brotherhood of 
man.” 

Mr. Harris. closes his excellent ar- 
ticle in Saturady Evening Post with 
these strong words: “I am bound to 
conclude from what I see all about me, 
and from what I know of the race 
elsewhere, that the Negro notwith- 
standing the late start he has made 
in civilization and enlightenment, is 


capable of making himself a_ useful 
member in the communities in which 
he lives and moves, and that he is be- 


coming more desirous of conforming 
to all the laws that have been enact- 
ed for the protection of society.” Look 
on that picture and then on this one. 
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The immaturity of thought together 
with the brutal attack and unsound 
principles are in ludicrous contrast to 


WAY 


By Silz 
A Time to Curse 


The other day I saw an old farmer, 
carrying a bale of cotton to market. 
He was driving what I believed to be 
the weakest and puniest looking mule 
I ever saw. The 
sunken, his ribs were plainly visible, 
his stomach was almost meeting with 
his backbone, he walked with that pe- 
culiar swaying gait familiar to old 
age, and surely he must have been 
accustomed to “short As- 
suming a sanctimonious air, I said to 
the farmer— 


mule’s eyes wer 


rations.” 


Who takes 


“Uncle, good morning! 


care of the grass which to-day is and 
tomorrow is not?” 


“The Lord,” said the old man. 

[I then asked: “Who takes care of 
you and preserves you and feeds you, 
my brother?” 

“The Lord,” said he. 
said I. “And, Uncle,” I 
continued, “I suppose the Lord feeds 
the old mule, too, doesn’t he?” 


“Amen!” 


“Yes, sir,” with 
deep humility. 

“Well, Uncle,” I said, “it must 
plain to you that the Lord doesn't 
give your old mule quite enough to 
eat?” 


the man replied 


be 


“You go to the devil!” said the old 


man. 
I didn’t go, but I had no further 


questions. 
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the clean language, sober spirit, cor- 
rect principles and brotherliness of the 
universally beloved “Uncle Remus.” 


SIDE 


X. Floyd 


Sea Voices 


With muffled sound the sad sea waves 
Unto my soul are calling, 

While all around the shadows weird 
Upon the world are falling. 

Mayhap the sad waves speak to me 

Of many a world-old mystery, 

Or some far-aeon yet to be 


lf only I could tell! 


\nd yet I ween, while sad sea waves 
Unto my soul are calling 
» ba I 
weird 


And all] around the shadows 


Upon the world are falling, 


and butterfly 


That bird and bee 
And grass and flowers beneath 
sky,— 


\ll the 


catch words which pass me 
by, 

And know their meaning well. 

Aim High 


(From Lippincott’s) 


I walked out with my lady love 

Through woods where cooed the gen- 
tle dove; 

A little shy, and yet quite bland, 

[ asked if I might kiss her hand. 


And this is what she said to me— 
And I felt cheap as cheap could be 
“IT have no earthly use for a brat, 

Who has no higher aim that that.” 
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How to find the number of bricks or perch of stone in a wall or building. 
How to find the number of tons of hay in a stack or mow. 
How to write all kinds of Notes, Drafts, Checks, Receipts, Due Bills, Con- 
tracts, etc. 
How to find the carrying capacity of Tile. 
The time at which debts are vutlawed in the different states. 
How to find the contents of a pile of Grain, Hay, Wood, Coal, etc. 
Rules and Laws of Partnership. 
How Mortgages are Assigned and Released. 
How to endorse a Check or Draft at the Bank. 


A Few Test Questions. 


Can you figure the interest on $900 for eight days at nine per cent. without 
pencil or paper ? 

Can you figure up a load of lumber at sight ? 

Can you add a column of figures easily, rapidly and correctly ? 

Can you write a bank check payable to bearer, one payable to order, and 
payable to yourself ? 

Can you write a chattel or collateral note ? 

Can you draw a draft payable to your own order and indorse it in favor of the 
creditor; and do you know why it is the best way ? 

Can you write a contract as easily as you can make a note? 

Do you know how te avoid liability in the endorsement of a note ? 


Agents’ Reports. 
John = ay) of Kaufman Co., Texas, writes: “Enclosed find myorder for 60 ‘Business 
Guides,’ 


half morocco, and 80 cloth.” 
W. H. Camp, of Washin, Co., Ga., writes: “I have worked three months. Have 1500 
orders for the ‘Business Guide,’ nearly all best binding. Enclosed find my order for 
to begin with.” 


WO copies 
W.C. —. Columbus Co., N. C., writes: “I sold 55 ‘Business Guides’ in one day. Have 


8&0 orders.” 
Itisabookeoftheday. Every family should possessacopy. From $8.00 to $10.00 
per Gag ranteed salesmen for our new “Business Guide,” or we will take the books 
and refu:.d the money. Here isa book thatselle by the thousands. We want 
1000 agents at omce. Wherever a book is sold it makes a market for more. It 
gives excellent satisfaction. It gives popularity to the agent who haritiles it. 
many illustrations are a great help to the agent—over illustrations ; 470 pages. 
Half Morocco, post-paid, $1.50. Terms Liberal. 
OUTFIT FREE —Fora few weeks now, we will send a magnificent outfit, with Agent’s 
- Terms, FREE to those who will send 12c in stamps to psy postage and packing. Don’t 
delay, but send at once. 


If you want further information send for FREE circulars. 


J. L. NICHOLS & CO., Atlanta, Georgia. 


In answering these Advertisements please mention THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO. 
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